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THE ARENA. 


No. XIII. 


DECEMBER, 1890. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF NON-RESIST- 
ANCE, 


BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOL AND THE REV. ADIN BALLOU. UN- 
PUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE COMPILED BY 
REV. LEWIS G. WILSON. 

THE following correspondence between Count Leo Tolstoi 
and the late Rev. Adin Ballou is, at the present moment, of 
commanding interest. To such as may have supposed that 
the most conspicuous figure in Russian letters and reform 
had no prototype in the championship of Non-Resistance — 
in so far as that doctrine is a result of New Testament inter- 
pretation —it will be worthy of note that such a man has 
just passed from our midst at the ripe old age of eighty-seven. 
For more than sixty years Mr. Ballou labored earnestly in 
the interests of non-resistance, drawing his inspiration from 
the New Testament, after much the same process of reason- 
ing at present so ably emphasized by the great Russian nov- 
elist and ascetic. And it is a fact worth engaging the 
attention of all students of social advancement, that, during 
the last year, these two men have come into personal intellect- 
ual contact, and the main features of their respective views of 
the above doctrine have been laid side by side before us. 

Two minds of more than ordinary power are here discussing 
the same question. But one is the product of New England, 
and the other of Russian antecedents and traditions. Mr. Bal- 
lou is the offspring of many generations (beginning with the 
remarkable struggles of the Huguenots) of political and reli- 
Copyright 1890, by The Arena Publishing Co, 1 
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gious independence. Count Tolstoi is the subject of an 
extreme reaction against the surveillance and oppression of 
the Russian civil and military system. ‘These two men com- 
pare their views upon the subject of non-resistance, and it may 
well be left to the reader whether the one evinces the matu- 
rity of judgment and calm reason resulting from generations 
of unretarded intellectual freedom, or whether the other dis- 
plays the intense and impatient mental condition of one who 
arrives at the same truths within the space of a few years of 
a single generation. ‘That the reader may also have a just 
idea of the men engaging in this correspondence it will be 
well to present a very brief account of Mr. Ballou’s interest- 
ing career. 

As early as the year 1830 Mr. Ballou had espoused the 
ciuse of “Christian Non-Resistance.” To it he gave the 
strength and fervor of brilliant intellectual abilities, and in 
the year 1841, with about thirty followers, established the 
“ Hopedale Community ” in the township of Mendon, some 
thirty miles west of Boston. Space will not admit of an 
extended account of the high ideals, gratifying achievements, 
and subsequent failure of this enterprise. In the words of 
its founder it started out under the following principles. 
“It was not designed or expected that Hopedale should 
ever become an incorporated body-politic under any hu- 
man government, however otherwise good, which requires 
its subjects, at its behest, to slaughter human beings in war, 
or to train for that purpose in armies, navies, and militias, or 
to inflict death on criminals, or to resort to deadly force 
against offenders, or, under any pretext whatsoever, to do 
unto any class of mankind what they would not have done 
unto themselves, or to violate in any respect the plain pre- 
cepts and examples of Jesus Christ. It was strictly a prac- 
tical Christian movement, conscientiously and unselfishly 
regardful of individual, social, and universal welfare.” It 
received inspiration from the teachings of the New Testament 
as indicated in the beatitudes and kindred instructions, and it 
attempted in itself and in its relations with the world in gen- 
eral to carry out and apply literally such injunctions as the 
following: * All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” «Ye have heard that it 
hath been said, An eye for an eye anda tooth for a tooth. 
But I say unto you, That ye resist not evil thus with evil.” 
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«“ Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy 

neighbor, and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them that despitefully use you 
and persecute you; that ye may be the children of your 
Father who is in heaven.” “Put up again thy sword into its 
place; for all they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword.” «The kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over 
them; and they that exercise authority upon them are called 
benefactors. But ye shall not be so; but he that is greatest 
among you, let him be as the younger, and he that is chief 
as he that doth serve,” ete. This Community continued 
to flourish for fourteen years. “It gradually increased in 
numbers and resources, amid innumerable difficulties,” until 
its membership aggregated “three hundred souls, dwelling 
in fifty houses, on a domain of more than five hundred acres, 
with a respectable array of homely, but serviceable mills, 
shops, and conveniences. We had also a schoolhouse, chapel, 
and a library of several hundred volumes. We had a hand- 
some village site with good streets, where rough places had 
been made smooth, and crooked things straight. And our total 
capital had risen to over ninety thousand dollars.” 

Without entering further into most interesting details 
concerning the history of the Hopedale Community, let it 
suffice to say that in the year 1856, owing to various compli- 
cations of both a financial and moral nature, it was dis- 
solved. Its property was absorbed by some of its wealthier 
members, and henceforth it became a village, and then a 
municipality of the usual type. Its founder survived all the 
shocks and vicissitudes of the enterprise, and continued for 
many years to apply, in his own dealings with his fellowmen, 
the great moral fundamentals upon which it was established. 
Several books have come from his hand, the most important 
among them being “Christian Non-resistance,” “ Practical 
Christian Socialism,” ‘ Primitive Christianity and its Cor- 
ruptions,” etc., all of which are now out of print. Some 
time in June of last year (1889), the writer, being impressed 
by the similarity between the teachings and opinions of 
Count Tolstoi and those of Mr. Ballou, resolved to send the 
former some of the above mentioned works, together with 
a photograph of the latter, a letter of explanation, etc., be- 
lieving that Tolstoi, in his lonely attitude before the world, 
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would receive encouragement and strength were he to know 
that, almost upon the other side of the globe there dwelt a 
man who could fully sympathize with him, and had for many 
years been identified, in the main, with the great truths for 
which he stood. That the writer was not mistaken the fol- 
lowing letter from Count Tolstoi, received in July (1889 ), 
fully indicates :-— 


Dear Sir :—1 have seldom experienced so much gratification 
as I had in reading Mr. Ballou’s treatise and tracts. I cannot 
agree with those who say that Mr. Ballou “ will not go down to 
posterity among the immortals.” I think that because he has been 
one of the first true apostles of the “ New Time ” — he will be in 
the future acknowledged as one of the chief benefactors of hr- 
manity. If,in his long and seemingly unsuccessful career, Mr. 
Ballou has experienced moments of depression in thinking that 
his efforts have been vain, he has only partaken of the fate of 
his and our Master. 

Tell him, please, that hisefforts have not been vain. They give 
great strength to people, as I can judge from myself. In those 
tracts I found all the objections that are generally made against 
“ non-resistance ” victoriously answered, and also the true basis of 
the doctrine. I will endeavor to translate and propagate as much 
as I can, the works of Mr. Ballou, and I not only hope, but am 
convinced, that the time is come, “when the dead shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God; and they that’ hear shall live.” 

The only comments that I wish to make on Mr. Ballou’s ex- 
planation of the doctrine, are, firstly, that I cannot agree with the 
concession that he makes for employing violence against drunkards 
and insane people. The Master made no concessions, and we can 
make none. We must try, as Mr. Ballou puts it, to make impos- 
sible the existence of such persons, but if they are —we must use 
all possible means, sacrifice ourselves, but not employ violence. 
A true Christian will always prefer to be killed by a madman, 
rather than to deprive him of his liberty. Secondly, that Mr. Ballou 
does not decide more categorically the question of property, fora 
true Christian not only cannot claim any rights of property, but 
the term “ property ” cannot have any signification for him. All that 
he uses, a Christian only uses till somebody takes it from him. He 
cannot defend his property, so he cannot have any. Property has 
been Achilles’ heel for the Quakers, and also for the Hopedale 
Community. Thirdly, I think that for a true Christian, the term 
“government ” (very properly defined by Mr. Ballou) cannot have 
any signification and reality. Government is for a Christian only 
regulated violence; governments, states, nations, property, 
churches, — all these for a true Christian are only words without 
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meaning ; he can understand the meaning other people attach to 
those words, but for him they have none, just as for a business man if 
he were to come in the middle of a cricket party, all the divisions 
of the ground, and regulations of the game, could have no impor- 
tance or influence upon his activity. Nocompromise! Christian 
principles must be pursued to the bottom, to be able to support 
practical life. The saying of Christ that, “Jf any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself and take up his cross daily and 
Jollow me,” was true in His time, and is true in ours ; a follower of 
Christ must be ready to be poor and suffer; if not he cannot be 
his disciple, and “non-resistance ” implies it all. Moreover, the 
necessity of suffering for a Christian is a great good, because 
otherwise, we could never know, if what we are doing we are do- 
ing for God, or for ourselves. 

The application of every doctrine is always a compromise, but 
the doctrine in theory cannot allow compromises; although we 
know we never can draw a mathematically straight line, we will 
never make another definition of a straight line than “ the shortest 
distance between two points.” 

“ Tam come to send fire on the earih, and what will I, if it be 
already kindled?” 1 think that this time is coming, and that the 
world is on fire, and our business is only to keep ourselves burning ; 
and if we can communicate with other burning points, that is the 
work whick I intend to do for the rest of my life. Many thanks 
for your letter, and for Mr. Ballou’s portrait and books. Please 
tell him that I deeply respect and love him, and that his work did 
great good to my soul, and I pray and hope that I may do the 
same to others. Your brother in Christ, Leo To.stToy. 


The foregoing letter, in-so-far as it treated the question of 
non-resistance, appeared to Mr. Ballou to exceed the limit 
of practical good sense. Being somewhat in doubt as to 
whether he fully understood Tolstoi upon certain points, and 
wishing also to make some inquiries concerning several sug- 
gestions in the work, * My Religion,” he addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the Count, on January 14, 1890: — 


Dear Sir and Brother : — 

I gratefully appreciate your approval of my work on Christian 
Non-Resistance and your fraternal sympathy with me therein, as 
expressed in your letter of July 5, 1889, to Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, 
of this place. I am an old man of little distinction or fame in 
this world, and must soon pass into the realm of the Invisible 
where the ambitious of this world are of small account. It gives 
me little concern to know that a mere handful of mankind concur 
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with me in this sublime doctrine and that the vast multitude, even 
in the so-called Christian church and state, hold it in contempt; 
for I am none the less certain it is divinely true and excellent, and 
will finally prevail. 

I have candidly considered your exceptions to some of my 
definitions and qualifications of Christian Non-Resistance, and do 
not complain of your frank dissent from them. Such differences 
are to be expected among free and independent minds. But I 
am obliged to say with the same fraternal frankness, that I am 
confirmed in my persuasion that on the minor points of difference 
between us I am in the right. I desire therefore, briefly, to defend 
my positions as against yours. In this I am sure you will indulge 
me. 

1. You say, “I cannot agree with the concession that he makes 
for employing violence against drunkards and insane people: the 
Master made no concessions and we must make none.” I made 
no concessions for employing violence in any case; but for em- 
ploying uninjurious, benevolent physical force, in the cases alluded 
to, where the absolute welfare of all the parties concerned should 
be scrupulously regarded. I make no concession to killing, injur- 
ing, or harming any human being. What I approved, is not only 
sanctioned but dictated by the law of pure good will. This class 
of cases includes all cases of delirium, partial delirium, and pas- 
sional outrage wherein the assailant, as well as the victim, will 
have reason for thankfulness that beneficent restraint and preven- 
tion was imposed. There are multitudes of such cases in human 
experience ; and the employment of beneficent physical re- 
straint in such cases must not be confounded with the popular 
doctrine that it is right to employ deadly physical force against 
human offenders and enemies. TZ/is is the resistance of evil 
which Christ forbade. 

2. You say, “The Master made no concessions and we must 
make none.” True, he made no concessions allowing us to em- 
ploy vindictive, or deadly, or harmful force against our human 
offenders and enemies, and we must make none. The use and 
employment of such forces had been sanctioned by law and cus- 
tom from time immemorial as necessary and right for the resist- 
ance of evil doers. It is still the fundamental assumption of all 
legislators, governments and worldly-minded individuals. But 
Christ uncompromisingly prohibited it. What then? Did he 
ever prohibit the resistance of evil by uninjurious and beneficent 
forces of any kind, physical or moral? Never! And to construe 
his precept, “ Resist not evil,” as meaning absolute passivity to all 
manner of evil, because he made no specific qualifications, is to 
ignore the context and make him the author of self-evident 
absurdity. The context clearly shows what kind of resistance of 
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evil had been sanctioned by law and custom, and what he meant 
to abrogate. And it shows exactly the application and limita- 
tions of his precepts. It means neither less nor more than the 
context plainly indicates. And enlightened reason goes the same 
length. 

3. You say, “The application of every doctrine is always a 
compromise, but the doctrine or theory cannot allow compromise, 
ete.” Iam not sure that I understand this statement. If I do, 
it means that no doctrine, theory, or precept can be carried out in 
practice without compromise. If this be your meaning, I must 
dissent. In ethics, I think no doctrine, theory, or prescribed duty 
is sound that cannot be put in practice uncompromisingly. And 
it seems to me to be a dangerous concession to make to human 
tergiversation, that a moral precept strictly right is expected to 
be compromised in application to-actual practice. Religionists 
and moralists the world over, have ever been professing to hold 
sacred many great precepts — such as the Second Commandment 
and Golden Rule —yet wholly violating them on this very ground 
that, as the world is, they cannot be applied and lived out with- 
out compromise. Should we — non-resistants — go and do like- 
wise ? — be rigid in statement of our doctrine, yet lax and in- 
consistent in practice ? 

4. “You say, “True Christians will always prefer to be killed by 
a madman rather than to deprive him of his liberty.” And by 
parity of reason from the same principle, I suppose you must say, 
a true Christian, if watching with a delirious sick man would 
prefer to see him kill his wife, children, and best friends, rather 
than restrain or help restrain him by uninjurious physical force of 
his insane liberty. What precept of Christ makes insane liberty 
thus sacred? Or what dictate of enlightened reason, humanity, 
or fraternal love demands such conduct towards the insane ? 

5. You say,“ A true Christian not only cannot claim any 
rights of property, but the term ‘property’ cannot have any 
signification for him; all that he uses, a Christian only uses until 
somebody takes it from him.” But food, raiment, and shel- 
ter are necessaries of mortal existence to Christians as to all 
human beings. They are indispensable material goods to this 
extent at least. Jesus said,“ Your heavenly Father knoweth 
that ye have need of all these things.” If they are necessaries 
of mortal life, they certainly have a very important “ significa- 
tion.” Jesus said, “ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
When they have been “ added” to true Christians according to 
the will of the Father, whose are they? Are they not the right- 
ful property of those who possess them?— to whom God has 
“added ” them? as truly theirs as their bodily faculties — for the 
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just use of which they are morally responsible — and which no 
human beings have any right to deprive them of by fraud or force ? 

Yet, you say, “A true Christian cannot claim any rights of 
property. ... All that he uses, a Christian only uses till some- 
body takes it from him.” But has anybody a right to take 
it from him at will? Is there no such thing as theft, robbery, 
extortion, or crime against property, against which a true Chris- 
tian may protest? On the other hand, is there no such thing as a 
true Christian having any property to give away in alms or charity, 
according to Christ’s injunction? I do not so understand Christ 
or the dictates of reason, or the law of love. 

6. You say, “Government is, for a Christian, only regulated vio- 
lence . . . governments, states, nations, property, churches — all 
these for a true Christian are only words without meaning, etc.” 
But these are realities, we cannot ignore them as nonentities. 
They are outgrowths from nature, however crude und defective. 
Man is a social being by natural constitution, he is not and never 
can be a solitary, independent, individual being. He must, and 
will be inevitably more or less a socialist. Families, governments, 
states, nations, churches, and communities, always have existed, 
and always will. Christ came to establish the highest order of 
governmental association, a purely fraternal social order —a 
church “against which the gates of hell should not prevail.” For 
this he lived and died. No-governmentism, non-organizationism, 
sheer individualism, is no part of true Christianity. It is impos- 
sible, unnatural, irrational a chaos. We should aim with our 
Master, to transform by the moral forces of divine, fundamental 
principles uncompromisingly lived out, all barbaric, semi-barbaric, 
and unchristian social organizations into his ideal one, the true 
church, wherein the greatest are least and all in unity of spirit 
with him, as he with the universal Father. If in this holy aim 
we must dissent from the selfish and warlike multitude, let us 
follow him even unto death, till the final triumph arrive. These 
are my highest convictions of truth and righteousness. 

Permit me to add a few queries on some positions assumed in 

- your work entitled “My Religion.” 

1. Concerning the Son of Man you say,—“ The son of man 
is homogeneous (of the same race) with God.” (p. 125.) “The 
son of man is the light in every man that ought to illuminate 
his life.” “ This light is reason, which alone should be the object 
of our worship, since it alone can show us the way to true well- 
being.” (p. 126.) “The son of man, endowed with true kingly 
authority will call upon the faithful to inherit the true life; they 
have fed the hungry, given drink to the thirsty, clothed and con- 
soled the wretched, and in so doing they have ministered to the 
son of man who is the same in all men. They have not lived the 
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personal life, but the life of the son of man, and they are given 
the life eternal.” (pp. 142-3.) 


Query. 


If the son of man is “ homogeneous with Goa,” 
light from heaven given to illuminate — is 
should be worshipped — how is it in any sense of man? 
not of God, or rather the very God himself? 


reason, 


is the 


which alone 


Is it 


But if it is God 


how can it need or receive ministrations from men, for which it 


should return compensation ? 


Are not these ministrations said to 


be rendered, by human beings personally, to human persons? 
Are not givers 


of man? 


Once more, 
alone to be worshipped ? 
also finitely of the human soul ? 


"and receivers 


= 


said to be personally blest ? 
did not Christ uniformly represent himself 
reason really 
Is it not rather 


and 


Again, 


as personally the son 
absolutely 
a faculty of God, and 
Pardon these queries of an un- 


God, 


mystical mind. 
2. Concerning individual conscious existence after death, etc., 
you say — “Strange as it may seem, Jesus, who is supposed to 


have been raised in person, and to have promised a general 
resurrection—Jesus not only said nothing in affirmation of individual 
resurrection and individualimmortality beyond the grave, but on the 
contrary, every time he met with this superstition, he did not fail 
to deny its truth.” 


other idea 
strange as 


(p. 144.) 


fear I should be troublesome. 
I will content myself with the following inquiries, 


of 


it 


the 
may 


Jesus 


(p. 143.) “Jesus affirmed only this, that who- 
ever lives in God will be united with God; 
resurrection. 
appear 
Gospels for themselves, 


and he admitted no 
As to personal resurrection, 
to those who have never studied the 


said nothing about it whatever.” 


[ have diligently studied the Gospels for myself more 
than seventy-five years, and these assertions are so utterly con- 
trary to the sense in which I have understood many passages in 
those Gospels, that had I familiar opportunity to question you, I 


But as Ihave no such opportunity, 


“ Will the 


most righteous derive any conscious good from their faithfulness, 
except here in this present mortal existence? If united to God, 
as you express it, 


physical death? 


And as the 


will they have any consciousness of it after 
vast majority of mankind abide in 


spiritual death, disunited from God, and have no opportunity for 
improvement after death, of what value is their personal existence 


at all? 


on their Creator ? 
Trusting that your Christian consideration will make generous 
allowance for the freedom with which I have addressed you and 
for even any seeming impertinences, I remain, with high esteem 

and Christian affection, 
Your friend and brother, 





Apin Ba.uovu. 


And what credit does such an abortive existence reflect 
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In answer to the foregoing, Mr. Ballou received the fol- 
lowing letter on March 26, 1890, from Count Tolstoi. 


Dear Friend and Brother : — 

I will not argue with your objections. It would not bring 
us to anything. Only one point which I did not put clearly 
enough in my last letter I must explain to avoid misunderstand- 
ing. It is about compromise. I said that compromise, inevita- 
ble in practice, cannot be admitted in theory. What I mean is 
this: Man never attains perfection, but only approaches it. As 
it is impossible to trace in reality a mathematically straight line, 
and as every such line is only an approach to the latter, so is 
every degree of perfection attainable by man only an approach 
to the perfection of the Father, which Christ showed us the way 
to emulate. Therefore, in reality, every deed of the best man 
and his whole life will be always only a practical compromise — 
a resultant between his feebleness and his striving to attain 
perfection. And such a compromise in practice is not a sin, but 
a necessary condition of every Christian life. The great sin is 
the compromise in theory, is the plan to lower the ideal of. Christ 
in view to make it attainable. And I consider the admission of 
force (be it even benevolent) over a madman (the great difficulty 
is to give a strict definition of a madman) to be such a theo- 
retical compromise. In not admitting this compromise I run the 
risk only of my death, or the death of other men who can be 
killed by the madman; but death will come sooner or later, and 
death in fulfilling the will of God is a blessing (as you put it 
yourself in your book ); but in admitting this compromise I run 
the risk of acting quite contrary to the law of Christ — which is 
worse than death. As soon as I admit in principle my right to 
property, I necessarily will try to keep it from others, and to 
increase it, and therefore will deviate very far from the ideal of 
Christ. 

Only when I profess daringly that a Christian cannot have any 
property, will I not in practice come near to the ideal of Christ 
in this instance? There is a striking example of such a deviation 
in theory about anger (Matt. v. 22) where the added word 
“ without any cause ” has justified and justifies still, every intol- 
erance, punishment, and evil, which have been and are so often 
done by nominal Christians. The more we keep in mind the idea 
of a straight line, viz., the shortest distance between two points 
the nearer we will come to trace in reality a straight line. The 
purer we willkeep the ideal of Christ’s perfection in its unattain- 
ableness, the nearer we will in reality come to it. 

Allow me not to argue upon several dogmatical differences of 
opinion about the meaning of the words “son of God,” about 
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personal life after death and about resurrection. I have written 
a large work on the translation and explanation of the Gospels 
in which I exposed all I think on those subjects. Having, at 
the time — ten years ago — given all the strength of my soul for 
the conception of those questions, I cannot now change my 
views without verifying them anew. But the differences of opin- 
ion on these subjects seem to me of little consequence. I firmly 
believe that if I concentrated all my powers to the fulfilment of 
the Master’s will which is so clearly expressed in his words and in 
my conscience, and nevertheless, should not guess quite rightly 
the aims and plans of the Master whom I serve, he would still 
not abandon me — and do the best for me. 

I would be very grateful to you should you send me a line. 

. . Two of your tracts are very well translated into Russian 
and propagated among believers, and richly appreciated by them. 
With deep veneration and tender love, I remain, 

Your brother and friend, 
Leo To.stoy. 


In accordance with the request in the closing paragraph of 
the above letter, Mr. Ballou sent a reply filled with friendly 
sentiments, and closing with the following words : — 


It, [the doctrine of non-resistance] is leavening many minds, 
but the bewitching influence of politics and the temporal advan- 
tage which the old system, founded on deadly compulsion, 
affords to multitudes of professional aspirants, are almost omnip- 
otent. The one and almost only argument I encounter is, Your 
doctrine is heavenly, grand, and Christ-like, but it is impractical 
as society 7s. We must have government, hold office, and make 
money. So church, state, and the political multitude are anchored 
securely in compulsory civilization until the millennium! 

But none of these seductions swerve me a hair’s breadth from 
Him who is “ The Way, the Truth, and the Life.” And I am con- 
fident of two conclusions. First, that Christianity will never 
enter its promised land till, the nominal church re-embraces 
non-resistance as its capstone; and second, that this doctrine 
will finally be thus re-embraced. It is now accounted foolishness, 
but will prove to be the “ Wisdom of God.” It is now set at 
naught by the builders, but will yet become “the headstone of 
the corner.” 

Wishing you benedictions, divine and innumerable, I remain 
your friend and brother in Christ Jesus, evermore, 

Apin Batiov. 


After a brief illness, Mr. Ballou breathed his last on Aug. 
5, 1890. He retained his mental powers, undiminished in 
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vigor, up to within a short time of his death. The foregoing 
correspondence was his last utterance upon a subject to 
which he had given more than half a century of earnest 
thought and labor, and for which he had suffered a vast deal 
of persecution and misrepresentation. ‘ Your tidings,” wrote 
the daughter of Count Tolstoi, upon hearing of Mr. Ballou’s 
death, “are very sad, and my father is deeply grieved.” 





THEN AND NOW. 
BY REV. MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


THe New York Nation some time since made the com- 
prehensive remark that the difference between the hut of 
the barbarian and the modern lady’s drawing room marked 
the whole advance of human civilization. It means all the 
difference between a talking animal, and a cultured, noble, 
Christian woman. The hut was only a place to eat and 
sleep in, and to keep out the weather. The home is for 
head, and heart, and spirit. Every noble faculty is appealed 
to to be satisfied. 

If any creature on earth has reason for exultant, tearful, 
heavenward-rising thankfulness, it is the modern woman. 
Never in all the world’s history has she been so free from 
burdens, so exalted in privileges as today. This nineteenth 
century is the era of her coronation. To-day she stands 
queen of herself and of the world. 

In the palmiest days of the * good old times” the only 
woman who was allowed any privileges or culture was the 
courtesan. The wife’s home was a prison, and her hands 
alone were of value. Whether or not she had any brains 
she was not permitted to discover; and this has held sub- 
stantially true, the world over, until within the last hundred 
years; and the most convincing proof of this is the character 
of the books of the best society. You would not dare to 
read aloud in mixed society any book of the last century. 
Books were not made for women; and so whether they were 
decent or not, was a small consideration. Even the old 
preachers indulged in coarseness of language that would not 
now be permitted in a political harangue. Some of Martin 
Luther’s sermons could not be read in a modern school. 

It is not so long ago that the custom was universal of 
women leaving the table as soon as dinner was over, while 
their husbands, fathers, brothers, and friends remained behind 
to revel in drinking, profanity, and obscene jesting and story- 
telling. Imagine such a thing here in Boston to-day! 

13 
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Swearing in the drawing room, and in the “ best society,” 
was no uncommon thing ninety years ago. Even the ladies 
themselves not rarely indulged in it. Dean Ramsey tells an 
anecdote that well illustrates how it was regarded. A sister 
was speaking of her brother as much addicted to the habit; 
and she said, « Our John sweers awfu’, and we try to correct 
him for it; but,” she added apologetically, “nae doubt it 7s 
a great set off to conversation.” The « double-intendre ’ 
and indelicate allusions, such as now no respectable company 
would endure, were then quite common in mixed society. 
Governor Strong, of Massachusetts, relates having heard John 
Hancock make a remark that caused the ladies at his table to 
rise and leave the room, amidst a roar of laughter from the 
gentlemen left behind. 

Eighty years ago, eminent lawyers would use language in 
the court room, in the presence of ladies, for which they 
would now be arrested by the sheriff. Then, women were 
punished by being publicly whipped on the bare back. 
Prisoners in pillories were pelted with eggs, and jeered and 
taunted by the bystanders. The whipping-post, the stocks, 
cropping and branding were common. It was no very rare 
sight to see a man and his wife, from the first society, sitting 
on the gallows for an hour, with ropes round their necks. 

And those who favor the harsher forms of punishment 
might profitably take notice of the fact that milder councils, 
fewer crimes, and the general elevation of society are invari- 
ably accompaniments of each other. 

To be poor and insane then was worse than torture or 
death. The poor were “sold” at public auction, their board 
and keeping knocked down to the lowest bidder, who was 
left to treat them very much as he pleased. Almshouses 
were almost unknown. The insane wife of a prosperous 
man was sometimes fastened in a room in the house, and 
kept there for years, her screams making hideous the public 
road on which he lived. 1 preached, not long since, to two 
hundred insane persons; and they were so well-kept, well- 
cared for, and well-behaved, that I told a friend that the 
principal difference I could see between them and the rest of 
us, was that they had been caught and shut up, and we were 
at large. 

And then the schools of the “good old times” and ours. 
In some parts of the land, there were no free schools at all. 
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Governor Berkeley, of Virginia, in the “year of grace” 
1675, said, «I thank God we have no free schools nor print- 
ing presses. . . . God keep us from both.” 

But when they did have them, even their colleges were 
behind our city high schools. I can myself remember when 
the first qualification sought for in a new master for our old 
village school, was that he should be able to thrash all the big 
boys ; and he was counted a success if he could make a good 
quill pen, and get through the winter without being pitched 
through the window; whether we learned anything was a 
minor consideration. 

As for the girls, a hundred years ago, their sphere was so 
definitely settled, and was so very narrow, that what and how 
much they knew, was counted as of very little importance. 
No provision was made for their education at the public ex- 
pense. If they could knit, and work their “ samplar,” all inves- 
tigation into the state of their brains was indefinitely postponed. 

“But, thank God, they are now learning to make their own 
sphere, according to the brain and power that has been given 
them. I rejoice to see the day approaching, when they may 
stand up, head, heart, and hand beside their brothers. 

The common school-girl of to-day is better offin all that 
makes life desirable, than was any queen of two hundred 
years ago. She stands not out conspicuous among her com- 
panions because all have gone up together on toa higher 
plane. Picture to yourself the “Good Queen Bess ” break- 
fasting with her friends off a piece of boiled beef, in a palace 
where there were no carpets, almost no books, no gas, no 
coal, no piano nor sheet music, no thousands of things that 
go to make up the common comforts of an ordinary home. 
Then call up the surroundings of your own lives. 

More comfort, more purity, more intelligence, more refine- 
ment, more everything worth having, — these mark the ad- 
vance of our social life. Never were houses so good, never 
was furniture so convenient and abundant, never was dress 
so comfortable and healthful, never manners so simple and 
sensible, never the means of all enjoyment and development 
so common, and so universally accessible as_ to-day. 

If one is to judge by common remark as to what the world 
is coming to, it might be thought useless to look for any- 
thing in our religious condition, unless to find reason for new 
editions of Jeremiah. 
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Only a few years ago a prize essay was published that 
had a wide circulation, called Primitive Piety Reviewed,” 
and every little while a wail i is lifted up over church degen- 
eracy ; the “good old times” are sighed for; and it is pro- 
posed to cure the ills of the present by reverting to the 
thought and life of the past. 

Now I would not claim that the religious world of to-day 
is all it ought to be, or might be. But I hazard little in 
saying that this is true,—the church has made definite and 
sensible progress from the first, and never was better than 
to-day. Glance up the line of the ages and see. 

Take an inside look at the church in Corinth, that Paul 
founded and established. Here is a man, retaining for a 
long time his standing, and threatening a division in the 
church, who is guilty of a crime so flagrant that now, not 
only would no church think of retaining him, but no decent 
society would tolerate his presence. Look again into the 
same church. It is Sunday morning. Disorder and revelry 
are heard. Can it be possible? Yes, they are drunk, and at 
‘the Communion table. They have turned the Lord’s Supper 
into the banquet of the pagan temple 

Come down to the year 350. The church historian, 
Eusebius, says the church, paster, bishop, and people, are full 
of strife, rivalry, hypocrisy, and every form of wickedness. 
Then a little later, the Golden-Mouth, Chrysostom, says the 
church of his time is more like a market or a theatre than a 
church. People come there on the Lord’s day to buy and sell 
and gossip. Wanton women come there openly to ply their 
trade. He closes his lament by s Say ing “ Everything is filled 
with their abounding corruption.” The church’s own pic- 
ture of the tenth century is drawn in no brighter colors. 

The General Assembly in Scotland in the year 1596 tells 
of drunkenness, gaming, and debauchery as characteristic of 
the religion of their times. I have traced it down from the 
first, and, for the life of me, cannot find any “ primitive piety ” 
that I am at all anxious to see “revived.” The brightest 
veriod of the Church which I can discover is somewhere 
about December, 1890. I hardly care to go back even a hun- 
dred and fifty years. Then the minister and deacons took 
their regular toddy between sermons. It was no infrequent 
thing for reverend gentlemen to go home after an evening 
out with the wrong hat on; or to be picked up in the street, 
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finding the brick in it heavier than they could conveniently 
carry. Then the people in New England were seated in 
church by the selectmen of the town, according to their 
wealth and social rank. Single men and women were put in 
separate galleries by themselves. It was common for the 
tithing men to speak to disorderly persons in church, or to 
rap over the heads with their canes the careless urchins who 
forgot their behavior. There were no fires in churches, and 
the minister had sometimes to preach in great coat and mit- 
tens. Benevolent and missionary societies were either un- 
heard of, or put aside as questionable novelties. Slavery 
was supported from the Bible, North as well as South. Even 
President Jonathan Edwards could buy a boy in Connecticut, 
and take him home behind him on his horse, and when remon- 
strated with by a pestilent abolition deacon, could preach a ser- 
mon in defence of slavery. There were no Sunday schools, 
no religious magazines or newspapers,—and of the thousand 
benevolent enterprises of the age, hardly one was existent. 

And yet, in spite of these facts, there are large numbers of 
people perpetually bemoaning our degeneracy, and sighing 
over the departure of the “good old times” of our early 
American life. 

The reason of the present distressing state of affairs I 
heard explained not long ago. One man thought it was be- 
cause the “good old doctrines” were now-a-days not preached 
at all, and the other was equally sure that it was because 
they were preached all the time. Never was a grander fallacy 
than this whole idea. Never was more ignorance of the past 
displayed than by those who talk of the falling away of 
modern times. Never was the church so bright and fair as 
now, and never did the sky of the future redden with a more 
glorious promise of the coming day. In those “good old 
times,” men lived under the horrid shadows of frightful 
superstitions. 

An educated young lady was in my house not long ago. 
When it was time to leave, remembering that she came in at 
the back door, she must go out by the same. She was super- 
stitious about entering one way and going out another. Thou- 
sands of persons even yet shrink from beginning any important 
work on Friday. Many will twist their necks almost into an 
attack of rheumatism rather than see a new moon over their 
left shoulder. Multitudes still believe in the magic of the 
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witch-hazel for finding water. Grown women and mothers 
can be found who do not dare to go upstairs alone in the 
dark. Dreaming a thing three times is a sign of something. 
A dog barking under the window at night is asign of some- 
thing else. Lord Byron would jump and leave the table if salt 
was spilled. Dr. Johnson always wished to leave the room 
right foot first; and by many, even to-day, moons and stars 
are supposed to affect all sorts of house, and farm, and shop 
arrangements. I know a man who will stick his jack-knife 
in the headboard of his bed at night, to keep him trom hav- 
ing the cramp. 

All these are but broken remnants of superstitions that, but 
a little while ago, reigned in awful supremacy of supernat- 
ural horror over the whole world. Think what kind of a 
world this was only a century or two since! Hell was just 
underground; and through the mouths of caves, devils came 
and went at will. Fairies and gnomes, spirits of earth, and 
air, and water were everywhere, working mischief at pleas- 
ure. Graveyards and old ruins were generally haunted. 
Every midnight the belated traveller, or wakeful watcher, 
shuddered at the thought of all terrible overhanging calamities 
and frights. A swimmer might be dragged under by a water 
spirit. The baby in the cradle might be carried off by some 
spiteful spirit, and a fairy child, without any soul, left in its 
stead. A witch could make a compact with Satan, and use 
all her fearful power against any she chose to injure. She 
could make an image, and then by pounding it, or sticking it 
full of pins, she could rack you with suffering. When a 
man dreamed, his soul was off on a journey, leaving his body 
behind, and while he was away a demon might come and take 
possession of it, and keep its right owner out. Crazy persons 
were “possessed.” A black dog, or cat, or hen, might be 
either witch or devil; and so the whole life was lived under 
i lurid cloud of superstitious terrors. God was far off, and 
the devil was nigh. Old Cotton Mather thought the Indians 
were a people whom the Devil had lured off into the wilder- 
ness away from Christianity, where he could have his own 
way with them unhindered. 

Now it is to modern science only that we owe our eman- 
cipation from the yoke of this awful tyranny. Scientific 
explorers have been over the earth; and finding no mouth 
of hell, that is gone. Science has explained earthquakes 
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and volcanoes; and now devils fight no longer in the bow- 
els of the earth. tna and Vesuvius are no longer vent- 
holes of the pit. Astronomy has shattered the follies of 
astrology; and people have found out that the stars are 
minding their own business instead of meddling with theirs ; 
and eclipses, no longer moon-swallowing monsters, are only 
very natural and well-behaved shadows. Since psychology 
is studied we know that witchcraft is folly, and insanity is 
only a disease to be treated and cured. 

Thus Science,— like a mother going upstairs to bed with 
her frightened boy,—has been with her candle into all the 
old dark corners that used to make us creep, and cringe, 
and shiver with terror. 

And now, for our final outlook, let us glance at the politics 
of other days. ° 

I presume that, by this time, the most of us are ready to 
give up our Golden Age in the past, that history has never 
been able to find, and to admit the fact that the world has 
been making slow but definite progress from the first crude 
patriarchal government down to the election of President 
Harrison. Whatever may be the evils of any department 
of our government, there never has been a time when gov- 
ernment, the world over, was so good as to-day. 

jut while most persons may agree to this, they find it 
very hard to rejoice in special and recent changes in our 
own national history. It is a curious fact that at any par- 
ticular period, most of the really great men have just died off. 
It is still the fashion to think that most of our brilliant 
statesmen died about the time of the Revolution; or at any 
rate to think they did not survive Clay, Calhoun, Webster, 
Douglass, and Lincoln. But I will stake my reputation as a 
prophet on the statement that history will credit this age 
with some as great men, as wise statesman, as noble patriots, 
as have ever drafted resolutions or made speeches. Hancock, 
and Adams, and Jefferson, and Jackson are greater than living 
men, chiefly because they have been idealized, and lifted up 
as historic pedestals that remove them in our thought from 
the atmosphere of common life. 

The Hartford Courant, some time since, indulged in some 
interesting historical reminiscences. Among other things, it 
recalled some of the criticism on Washington, as significant 
at this time, on the occasion of his retirement from the Presi- 
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dency. The following was from a Philadelphia paper. ‘ The 
man who is the source of all the misfortunes of our country 
is this day reduced to a level with our fellow citizens, and is 
no longer possessed of power to multiply evils upon the United 
States. Every heart in unison with the freedom and happi- 
ness of the people ought to beat high with exultation that 
the name of Washington from this day ceases to give currency 
to political iniquity and to legalize corruption. A new era 
is Opening upon us—an era which promises much to the 
people; for public measures must now stand upon their own 
merits; and nefarious projects can no longer be supported by 
a name.” 

Would you like just a glimpse at the inner life of Hancock ? 
A recent and responsible writer says, — * No man has proba- 
bly been more overrated than John Hancock. He was rich, 
lived ostentatiously, and was very generous; but he was 
vain and unscrupulous. Almost everybody with whom he 
traded was obliged to sue him. You could seldom pass the 
court-house during term-time without hearing some case cried 
against him. He would present a clergyman, on election day, 
with a suit of clothes, and the tailor would have to sue the 
Governor for payment. His widow related that he invited the 
whole Senate of Massachusetts to breakfast with him one day, 
without giving her any notice, and when she said, ‘We have 
no milk for the coffee of semany persons,’ he replied, ‘Send 
the servants out to milk the cows on the Common.’ But 
Hancock was not the only man who, in those days, dishon- 
ored his position. Chancellor Livingstone remarked to the 
father of the late Judge William Jay, + Jay, what a set of 
—— rascals there were in the old Congress.’ ” 

Yet we worship these as political saints, for the not very 
conclusive reason that they are dead, and their faults are lost 
sight of in the blaze of their glory. Our living heroes will 
be lifted up by and by, and, their blemishes being hidden, 
they shall show grand and fair in the splendor of the renown 
that posterity shall accord them. 

We can do very fairly, when we lay ourselves out, at call- 
ing names in politicseven now. Butall the bitterness of our 
partisanship is the very honey of sweet fellowship compared 
with the fierce hatreds of the olden times. In the days of 
Queen Anne, it was a common thing for fashionable ladies to 
wear little patches on their faces to indicate which faction 
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they belonged to; and the shillaleh days of an Irish Borough 
Election hardly carried the party conflict farther than they did. 

Zven in this country, only a little while ago, members of 
different parties were hardly on speaking terms with each 
other, and their wives and daughters had no social intercourse. 
The leading inn-keeper of Northampton, Mass., when adver- 
tising a house to be sold or let, could add, « No Democrats 
need apply.” I know the newspapers haven’t quite forgotten 
the traditions of Billingsgate yet; but the loud barking is 
mostly stage show. Their teeth are pasteboard. They shake 
hands and laugh behind the scenes. And whatever may be 
the secret plots and machinations of which each party is 
always accusing the other, it is a hopeful fact that both 
parties are compelled to base any hopes of success at the polls 
on justice, integrity, and a noble devotion to the welfare of 
the whole people. Croakers always have had a special faculty 
for seeing “ breakers ahead,” and smooth water behind. But 
the sober facts of history justify the statement that never was 
the ship of human hope in stauncher trim, and never was a 
fairer, broader sea ahead. 

What then? Why, this. In spite of present ills, and 
difficulties, and corruptions, and discouragements, learn to see 
things as they are. How many a curse has this servile, un- 
reasoning worship of the past fastened upon us! As if an 
evil that has stood a thousand years was not as abominable 
as one sprung up to-day! We ought indeed, in church, soci- 
ety, and state, to reverence the past, as father of the present. 
But not so blindly as to keep errors and fallacious systems, 
simply because our ancestors endured them. I'll not carry 
my grist to mill with the corn in one end of the sack, and 
stone to balance it in the other, simply because grandmother 
did. From the ease with which the popular chariot gets into 
ruts in following the “good old ways,” comes most of the 
difficulty of making the world give up its wrongs. So evils 
stand, because they are old. So old good grows not to new 
better. So reformers are persecuted, and the world’s proph- 
ets are cast out. 

The past — of our own lives, and of the world —seems 
fair and sacred to us, because we forget and lose the reality 
of its roughness and difficulties. Just as one on a mountain 
summit sees not the irregularities of the way, that with 
unspeakable toil and difficulty, led him there. It looks a 
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smooth, winding sweep of path, even as a river. Or, things 
past become good, because one likes to remember difficulties 
and dangers when they are over ; as a storm at sea,.in which 
life itself was perilled, lives only as a pleasant excitement in 
the memory ; and there is a sort of self-heroism produced by 
the thought of dangers gone through and overcome. 

But, for whatever motive, let those who will, sigh over, 
long after, and worship the “ daysof yore.” Put me down in 
the fore-front of radical progress. I care for what has been 
only as it can serve me as a schoolmaster. Give me the 
solid rocks of fundamental principles to build on, in rearing 
the walls of a better future. Of all the years, the days, the 
hours, since animal climbed up into man, give me this year, 
this day, this hour, and a wise foresight, and a fearless strength 
to grapple with the issues of to-morrow’s dawn, and shape 
them to the lifting up of man, and the glory of Him who has 
led us on our way. The van of the nineteenth century is the 
noblest place of the time. Humanity is a giant just waking 
from an age-long sleep. When he learns the use of hand 
and brain, we may expect to see the city of earth-wide civi- 
lization builded as fair as that which John saw coming down 
from God out of heaven. 

Instead then of reversing the engine of progress and going 
back to some former station, I would keep up steam, and 
have an engineer with an outlook toward the future. I can- 
not believe that God is suffering the Universe to grow to 
worse ; and if to better, then let us not cling so close to the 
past as to have no hands with which to grasp the coming. 

‘* Through the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger day: 

Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 

Not in vain the distance beckons; forward, forward let us range ; 

Let the great world spin forever down the ringing grooves of change.’ 


, 


It sails onward, in the stream of God’s wise and loving 
providence, toward the great ocean of a pacific and blessed 
future. It swings and rolls upward, attracted by the « Sun 
of Righteousness ” the sun of the time to be, into a higher 
air, a clearer light of intelligence, and a warmer atmosphere 
of love and human brotherhood. 
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BY PROF. N. 8S. SHALER. 

Ir is evident that the greatest questions of national con- 
duct which our race has ever had to consider, are to come to 
its American representatives from the presence of Africans 
in their States. In other lands and times, these problems 
presented by the association of very diverse races in one 
society have often been encountered. They have been vari- 
ously dealt with, but the adjustments have usually been 
determined in the way which suited the momentary purpose 
of the conqueror; extermination, subjugation by slavery, by 
caste gradations, or by military rule have been the normal 
means by which the superior dispose of the inferior races. 
Our British kindred have, on every continent, assayed these 
several methods of mastering inferior peoples ; we, too, have 
had our turn with them, and have, in our management of the 
matter, provided ourselves with a heritage of painful memo- 
ries by the enslavement of the blacks and the extermination 
of the Indians. We are all now alive to the fact that the 
ancient way of dealing with the lower varieties of human 
beings will not satisfy the modern man. This century of 
exceeding changes has in nothing else so far departed from 
the past,as in the conceptions of public duty by lowly and 
oppressed men. In no other country is this modern and 
beneficent motive so well developed as in our own; no other 
people, indeed, has in this generation had such opportunities 
of humanitarian culture forced upon them. The civil war 
which, in its final and truest motive, was a struggle for the 
emancipation of the subjected race; the perplexing difficul- 
ties of the Indian question, which have led our citizens to an 
effort to remedy the evils due to centuries of ill<loing, have 
afforded us good and timely education concerning the obliga- 
tion which binds the strong to help the weak. 

Almost as characteristic of our time as its humanistic 
spirit, is the motive which leads men to a scientific study of 
the problems which are presented by human relations. Of 
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old these relations appeared to most men as merely common- 
place, or if a higher view of the subject was taken, they were 
regarded as matters to be regulated by divine prescription. 
This religious view of human interests has somewhat re- 
strained the ardor of men of science, who have been disposed 
to essay investigations into the constitution of society by 
their critical methods of inquiry ; in larger part they have 
been kept from this field, by the exceeding complication of 
social phenomena which made it seem impossible to secure 
the well-affirmed data on which all truly scientific work 
depends. Lately, however, these reasons for not approach- 
ing such questions, have in good part disappeared; the stu- 
dent of nature is no longer the obnoxious person he was 
thought to bea generation ago; his true character as a helper 
is at last made clear; all nature is, therefore, now free to him; 
he may wander where he will, over sea, and land, and into the 
depths of the heavens. Moreover, the men of science have at 
length found a clue to unravel a part of the mysteries which 
surround the matter of human telations; the knowledge of 
the laws of inheritance, one of the affirmed triumphs of mod- 
ern biology, has led us to understand the extent to which the 
conduct of men is determined by the habits of their ancestors. 

This view of the conditions of the human quality is novel 
only in the measure of affirmation which modern knowledge 
has given it; “the parents have eaten sour grapes and the 
children’s teeth are on edge” is a sufficient text for all the 
naturalist’s discourse on heredity, if he but allow himself 
the usual exegetical range and the ordinary conjectural emen- 
dations of the pulpit. In fact, in this, as in many other of its 
widest conquests, science has only fathomed the deeps of 
which the surface was well known in common experience. 
The Hebrew bible and all similar harvests of knowledge is 
full of these ideas as to the fixedness of racial attributes. 
Investigators have only extended the conception by showing 
that the varieties of men, following a common original law, 
hold fast to the ways of their forefathers, and that the moral 
as well as the physical charactervistics of a race are to a 
greater or less degree indelible, whether the given kind be- 
long to the human or to lower creatures. It is evident that 
this well affirmed theory is of the utmost importance to us, 
when we have to consider the nature of any people who have 
been placed in new conditions. If we trust to this view as 
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all naturalists do, the first object of our inquiry should be to 
trace,as far as we may, the origin and nurture of the race 
which is the object of our inquiry; to see what their historic 
environment has been, and to ascertain the peculiarities which 
their habits of life have bred in them. I, therefore, propose 
briefly to consider the state of the Africans in their parent 
land, so far as information is at hand, and on this foundation 
endeavor to build a better knowledge of their state in this 
country. 

The peoples of Africa, whence the greater part of our 
negroes have been derived, have been well known to us for 
but a short time; about all the trustworthy information con- 
cerning them has been secured within a century. As they 
are quite without historic records and apparently not rich in 
traditions, there seems no chance of ever constructing a his- 
tory of their social development. The type of the Central 
African races is very provincial, it is distinct from that of 
other peoples, and is therefore almost necessarily ancient, for 
it is almost an axiom with naturalists that well isolated 
organic forms have a relatively great antiquity. Moreover, 
the negro type of to-day is almost certainly nearer to the 
anthropoid or pre-human ancestry of men than the other 
marked varieties of our species, such as the Aryan, Tartars or 
Semitic folk. The measure of this approach to the lower 
being whence men came, is less great than it is commonly 
assumed to be, but the closer afliliation seems clear. This 
also supports the presumption that the negro has been much 
longer in about the state in which we now find him than is 
the case with these other races of men. Some historic evi- 
dence of this fixed character might seem to be found in the 
existence of characteristic delineations of negro faces and 
forms in the oldest monuments of Egypt;~ but we cannot 
give overmuch weight to this argument, for the reason that 
the Hebrews and perhaps Aryan varieties of men also find a 
place in these ancient galleries of portraits. They serve at 
least to attest the existence of the negro in substantially the 
same shape in which we now find him some forty centuries 
ago. It seems likely that if we could look back for twice or 
thrice that term, we should find the equatorial Africans in 
form and habits much like their descendants of to-day. 

The conditions of these African tribes of to-day is that 
which characterizes all people who have taken the first rela- 
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tively easy step above the lowest savagery and show no clear 
signs of ability to climb the next round of the ladder. They 
have learned a number of the earlier lessons of deliberate 
associated action and in so far are lifted above the level of 
the least advanced men, such as the Andaman islanders or the 
Bushmen. They have acquired the habit of subjection to 
chiefs, of the chase, of rude war, and of simple husbandry. As 
yet there are no conceptions of formal law, no organized com- 
merce, no trace of any education of youth, no beginnings of 
the literary motive. Religion, save that derived from foreign 
sources, is in the most primitive form of nature worship in 
which men have conceived of the forces which can do them ill, 
but have in no way organized this vague conception. In this 
vast aggregate of population which the negro district of Equa- 
torial Africa contains, there is not and probably never has been 
any trace of organization above the level of the tribe held 
together by the power of a chief. Here and there a strong 
chieftain secures a certain temporary control over several 
clans, as it often happens in this state of the social develop- 
ment, but the relation seems in no case to rise above the 
tributary stage. We must not, however, infer too much from 
this simplicity of the governmental system, for it was the 
state of all the higher races a few thousand years ago. It is 
doubtful if much advance above this level was possible before 
the use of records began, and the art of recording is the most 
difficult of accomplishments. ‘There are some reasons for 
believing that the social conditions of the negroes in Africa 
are rather above the level of their political organization ; 
here and there certain arts are well advanced, and almost 
everywhere the people normally subsist by a deliberate and 
rather careful agriculture. They are clearly laborers beyond 
the level of most other savages, and are undoubtedly by far 
the most given to systematic toil of any primitive tribes of 
the tropical, or perhaps any other districts. From the de- 
scriptions of travellers it appears that, while there are great 
differences in the physical development of the diverse tribes 
of these dark-skinned people, the essential form of body remains 
alike; the same adherence to a general type is observable 
in the habits. There seems, for instance, in all the districts 
which have not been harried by the slave hunters, the same 
forms of the simple architecture, and the processes of the 
arts are very much alike in all the tribes. The crops which 
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are tilled generally belong to peculiar varieties of plants ; 
these have apparently been developed by ages of tillage ; 
their number and diversity indicates long continued culture. 

The moral status of these people is exceedingly primitive. 
While they are less cruel than most men of their general 
conditions, the sympathies are not much developed; they are 
limited to a moderate devotion to the chief, in which fear 
plays the largest part; and to a love of their children. 
Friendship between equals, which is the flower of a higher 
civilization, is unknown. All the negroid races are rudely 
polygamous, and the wife has not risen above the grade of 
a chattel. The result is that there are no enduring families 
with their store of traditional pride, which has done so much 
to promote the advance of the races where marriage has a 
higher form. The general tone of the people is shown by 
the fact that cannibalism is rather common among them. 
Although rather too much importance is assigned to this 
habit, which is singularly revolting to the higher races, it is 
doubtless an effective measure of the advance to which a race 
has attained. It seems probable that all the lower races of 
men have been given to this custom. Sometimes it has been 
founded on the idea that the flesh of the valiant enemy was 
likely to give courage to the victor who ate it. Primitive 
war means frequent and dire hunger to the combatants, and 
feeding on the slain must be an obvious resource to men 
who have not developed civilized prejudices. Ina broad view 
of humanity, cannibalism appears not as a mark of degrada- 
tion but as an index of a primitive and lowly esthetic state. 
It is a valuable bit of evidence as to the degree to which 
the people have developed their respect for the body of the 
fellow-man, which is an important but little recognized feat- 
ure of the more cultivated races. In this state of mind of 
the man with reference to the fellow-being, depends in large 
measure all that is best in our higher life. It would be 
interesting to trace the history of anthropophagism farther, 
but we must here dismiss it with the statement that it is of 
value to us in our inquiry only for the reason that it shows 
how near the negro of Africa is in his motives to the ele- 
mentary man. It would of itself suffice to show that a 
large part of the spiritual advance which forms the very 
foundation of civilization which, indeed, separate it from 
savagery, had not been won by these children of the dark 
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continent when they gave their unwilling colonists to the 
new world. 

If the Africans had come to the Americas in the ordinary 
course of migrations ; if they had been free to develop their 
tribes on these new fields, there is no reason to believe that 
they would have in any way departed from their ancient type 
of life. The conditions of the Congo and the negro countries 
would have been repeated along the Amazon and the Missis- 
sippi, and would have endured there indefinitely. Coming 
as slaves they were, however, at once subjected to a change in 
many of their important habits of life. Their simple yet 
strongly inherited motives remained with them, undergoing 
such changes of adjustment, but not in nature, as the exigen- 
cies demanded. The uncomplicated, social framework of slav- 
ery made it easier for the blacks to accommodate their ancient 
habits to the new life, than we might at first suppose would 
have been the case. The master took the place of the chief, 
to whom the black for immemorial ages had been accustomed 
to render the obedience and loyalty which fear inspires; un- 
der this white lord’s control, he was hardly more a slave than 
before. On the whole this lowly man gained by the change 
in the quality of the servitude: by the contact with the new 
master he gradually acquired some sense of the motives of 
the dominant race. Christianity was imposed upon him by 
the superior will ; at first he secured little save its external 
forms, but gradually some parts of this persuasive religion 
entered his mind and enlarged his conceptions of spiritual 
things. The discipline of orderly, associative labor, though 
the field of the activities was limited, had a civilizing influ- 
ence, for it tended to subjugate the passions of the savage, 
and to make him more of the routine man which civilization 
demands. 

The effect of the external manners of the dominant race 
has also had a great influence on the negro. While the bear- 
ing of a people is naturally the revelation of their inner mo- 
tives, the external action when imitated, tends in a way to 
arouse the impulses which the action expresses. The negro 
is a very imitative creature; in no other feature does he so 
well show the strong, sympathetic quality of his nature ; in 
this apeing of his social superiors, he has greatly helped his 
advance. We see the essential difference between the African 
and the Indian in the measure of this faculty. The Ameri- 
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can aborigines are content with their ways, and slow to take 
on the manners and customs of the whites; they have thus 
never reconciled themselves with their conquerors. The ne- 
gro is contented only when he feels that he has brought him- 
self into accord with his superiors. A proof of this proposition 
may be found in the sometimes very droll, but often singularly 
effective efforts of the blacks to use the complicated phrases 
which they have picked up from the whites, even though it 
be with little sense of their true meaning. The Indians 
never do this; they are unsympathetic and, therefore, not at 
all imitative. 

Another important influence came to the blacks through 
their contact with the English language. The peculiar rich- 
ness of this speech, the call it institutes upon the mind for 
contextual thoughts makes it to the savage perhaps the most 
educative of tongues. It cannot be compassed by any lowly 
people without a decidedly developing effect. The negro 
has mastered this language in a very remarkable manner, and 
without deliberate instruction by any form of schooling, and 
by so doing has given better proof of his natural capacity than 
by any other of his accomplishments in this to him very new 
world. There are tens of thousands of untrained blacks in 
this country who, by their command of English phrase, are 
entitled to rank among educated men. I believe that in 
general our negroes have a better sense of English than the 
peasant class of Great Britain ; they seem to me to use more 
connotative words, though they often have twisted their 
meaning, than the humbler peeple of our race. I have often 
been amazed at the way in which an illiterate negro preacher 
would seize on the great monumental words of our language 
with a tolerable grasp of their deeper sense, catch their ap- 
propriate stimulus to thought and under their guidance go 
forward in his discourse. It may seem to some that this is 
parrot work, but the intonation and gesture, which is all their 
own, shows the attentive observer that they have come very 
near to our race over this way of speech. 

The struggle of the African with the difficulties of our in- 
completed, open-structured English speech is one of the most 
interesting features of his history. His inherited habits of 
mind framed on a very limited language, where the terms 
were well tied together and where the thought found in the 
words a bridge of easy passage, gave him much trouble when 
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he came to employ our speech where the words are like widely 
separated stepping-stones which require nimble wits in those 
who use them. It would require a separate essay to deal 
with this interesting subject, so I can only note a few of the 
most instructive examples of the devices to which the negroes 
have resorted in their difficult intellectual task. In the man- 
ner of children, they often adopt the plan of using phrases 
rather than single words, framing their speech by these larger 
units, each serving them as does a separate word the educated 
man. Our verb with its imperfect denotation of time and 
number gives them at first much trouble; to help themselves 
they have adopted some new but imperfectly defined tenses ; 
*‘owine done,” “ gone done,” “ done gwine done,’ seem to me 
to be natural efforts to give clearness to our indices of action, 
which we are able to supply from our grasp of the context,— 
a mental habit to which the lower races with difficulty attain. 

So, too, the prefix “uns” to denote the persons of the 
plural helps the primitive mind. “You uns” is from their 
point of form a neat addition to our language. How far 
these and other modes of speech may be the invention of the 
African, and how far they have been adapted from the speech 
of the whites of a century ago, I am unable to say ; being no 
philologist I must leave this to others; but whatever the 
origin, though I believe them to be the inventions of the 
negro, their use by this people is, from the point of view of 
their intellectual history, most interesting. 

After the African race had been to school to the English 
language and literature and the Protestant religion of this 
country for about two centuries, they were subjected to a 
most searching examination by the trials which befel them 
in the civil war; no other test could have been devised which 
was so well calculated to prove the measure of their gain by 
their life in contact with the whites. It is almost needless 
to tell any person who knows even in outline the history of 
the blacks of both North and South, how well they met this 
test; but, as the point of view is one that, so far as I know, is 
new, it may be best to recapitulate the leading facts in this 
extraordinary chapter of our national records. At the time 
when the civil war began, there were about six million blacks 
in the South, whose ancestors two centuries or less ago were 
savages, accustomed to violent outbreaks of passion such as 
lead all primitive peoples to brutal orgies. These included 
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over a million of men employed on large plantations where 
they saw little of the master class, and were apparently not 
much subjected to their.influences. It was commonly sup- 
posed that these people were ground down by the slavery 
that was to them oppressive and revolting. It is certain that 
the more intelligent of their natural race chieftains to the 
number of many thousands, chafed greatly in their bonds. 
Even those who know the negro as well as men can know 
others from afar, supposed that the first sound of our war 
would be the signal for a general revolt among these slaves. 
They were right in their supposition that the greater part of 
the negroes knew that the northern armies were fighting to 
free them: they were wrong in their estimate of the moral 
state of the race in this country. Most intelligent judges 
expected from the slaves of the southern States, action like 
that which took place in Hayti and St. Domingo, when 
under apparently similar conditions, the negroes rose and 
massacred their sometime masters. But during the long 
years of the rebellion, the negroes of the South remained as 
peaceful and law abiding as did the poor whites. I have yet 
to learn of the slightest beginnings of armed revolt among 
them. Their own masters trusted them entirely, leaving to 
their care the helpless women and children with no fear as 
to the treatment which they would receive at their hands. 
The riddle of the singular difference between the conduct 
of the West Indian slaves and those of our own country is, 
it seems to me, tolerably easy‘to read. The slaves of St. 
Domingo and Hayti, were largely new comers from Africa; 
they had, probably on the average, not been for more than 
one generation in their pupilage as slaves; the greater part 
of them were plantation hands who had little or no contact 
with the superior race. Moreover, their masters were of a 
lower moral and intellectual grade than those who held the 
slaves of the southern States. Our African people had 
probably been in their new educative conditions on the 
average for four or five generations; during this time they 
had generally been domesticated with their masters, for the 
large plantations of the Gulf State type were very new 
features in the economic history of the South. Moreover, 
their masters were of the race which has the capacity of domi- 
nating alien people, and impressing them with its motives in 
a way possessed by none other. The schooling of the negro 
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in the households of the South, was such as no savages had 
ever received from a superior race; it is unlikely that a 
lowly people will ever again secure such effective training. 

When we properly estimate the meaning of the conduct of 
the negroes during the war, and in the period which has 
elapsed since their enfranchisement, we perceive that this 
race, during their residence in this country, have made a 
moral advance of really surprising extent. It is doubtful if 
any equally large body of men, so short a time parted from 
savagery, have ever gone so far in certain of the paths which 
all civilized people have to follow. It is hardly too much to 
say that the negro has been thoroughly dissavaged. He has 
been accustomed to associative labor which he has learned to 
pursue with no more spur to his interests than impels the 
whites. I know that there is much talk concerning the in- 
dolence of the negro, but the statistics show pretty clearly 
that he does as much productive work per capita under the 
conditions of freedom as he did under those of slavery. He 
is fairly faithful in his contracts, and is generally law abiding. 
Although the conditions of slavery were most unfavorable to 
the growth of the economic motives, the freedmen have rapidly 
developed a disposition to save money and acquire property. 
They show a great desire to own land,— a disposition which is 
most likely to lead to their advancement, for it favors the 
evolution of the domestic instincts which slavery necessarily 
depressed. or at least did not foster. 

In considering the directions in which the negro has ad- 
vanced during his life in this country, we must note the fact 
that he has mainly gained by the growth of those virtues, the 
seeds of which were planted in his African experience. Re- 
spect for authority, however it came to be set over him, la- 
boriousness above the level of common savages, a kindly 
humor, were all native in him, and have here merely extended 
by his American training. His gentleness and decency of 
conduct are the principal moral gains which he has made. 
The intellectual advance which he has acquired is hardly to 
be measured, but it is evidently great; there are hundreds, if 
not thousands, of black men in this country who in capacity 
are to be ranked with the superior persons of the dominant 
race. And it is hard to say that in any evident feature of 
mind they characteristically differ from their white fellow 
citizens. Good, however, as is this record of advance, there 
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are many and exceeding difficulties which the negro has to 
overcome before he can claim a permanent place in the civil- 
ization with which it has been his good fortune to come in 
contact. We must now consider this part of the problem. 

It seems to me that the greatest difficulty with the negro 
in his present state of social development arises from his in- 
ability to combine his work with that of other men. This 
feature is well shown by the almost entire absence of part- 
nership relations between them. I have never been able to 
find a trustworthy instance in which the black man of the 
pure race had entered on this relation which is almost the 
foundation of our modern business life. So far as I have 
been able to learn, this form of economic association, though 
perhaps not coeval with civilization, is yet very old, and the 
lack of it among the negroes probably indicates the absence 
of confidence in their neighbors which is characteristic of 
primitive people. It is a singular fact that, although the ne- 
groes do not form partnerships, they readily enter on con- 
tracts in certain of which they have labor which they specialize. 
All those familiar with the race can probably recall instances of 
this sort which have come within their own experience. I have, 
indeed, recently noticed a case in which, in one of the old slave 
States, a negro contractor, engaged in mining ore, employed a 
number of white men in the task, the relation giving rise to no 
remark. I know of no industrial partnerships among the 
negroes of the North, many of whom are from stocks which 
have been long free. It is in just such ways that we should 
expect the lack of the inherited motives which are the source 
of power in the English race, to manifest itself in the Afri- 
cans. The success of the white people has been due to the 
coincident development of many different capacities, any one 
of which failing, the race could not have attained the large 
measure of success which it has won. 

Among these many moral features, which are spun together 
into the strong bonds of our society, we must count the 
monogamic motive. On the sacredness of the marriage 
relation depends the development of the stocks of families, 
with their inheritances of traditions from generation to 
generation. The value of this feature, in the social economy 
of the higher races, is not properly appreciated. Whether it 
is exhibited in the form of the worship of ancestors, as 
among the Chinese, or in the more general sense of ances- 
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tral worth, as among our own people, the effect is to develop 
the altruistic motives, and to make the man less isolated in 
his actions than in the savage state. All this family sense — 
remains to be developed among the negroes. Ina long and 
intimate connection with this folk, I have never heard a man 
refer to his grandfather, and any reference to their parents 
is rare. The negro must be provided with these motives of | 
the household; he must be made faithful to the marriage 
bond, and taught the sense of ancestry. This, it is plain, is 
a difficult task to accomplish, for the reason that the regard 
for the forefathers was mainly developed in a state of society 
through which the negro did not pass, and to which he 
cannot be subjected. It came from a time when, as in the 
feudal period, men inherited privileges as they do not in our 
existing commonwealth. Marital faith, however, may be 
inculeated by social laws, and the ancestral sense may 
possibly be re-enforced and extended by the diffusion of 
knowledge concerning the laws of heredity. It is difficult 
to see how we can assist the blacks in this perplexing ques- 
tion, but it is clearly one of the points where they most need 
help. 

Another department of education in which the negro 
greatly needs training is in politics. It has been a matter 
of surprise to many people who conceive the Africans as 
differing from the men of our own race in color alone, that 
the negroes have, in all their political action so far, disappointed 
what seemed to be reasonable expectations. At the time 
just after the war when they were in control of the States 
where they had just been slaves, they made most ignominious 
failure in government. Since the white people regained 
power, they have submitted themselves in all political matters 
to their control. In part, this resubjugation of the blacks ° 
has doubtless been due to their fears; they are indeed an 
exceedingly timid people, their race education, both in the - 
African ages and in their relatively brief American life, has 
altogether tended to make them fearful: in larger part it is 
due to the lack of those instincts of government which a 
peculiar series of experiences have developed in the English 
folk. To give the ballot any meaning whatever, the man 
who casts it must have a keen and intelligent interest in pub- 
lic affairs; he must be brave enough to force this expression 
of his will against the obstacles which he is sure to encounter 
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in his efforts. This combination of political interest, fore- 
sight, and valor in the use of the electoral franchise is so 
rare among those of our own race that we can barely main- 
cain the institutions which depend upon it for their support. 
We need not, therefore, be surprised that these people, who 
have had no trace of the training necessary to develop this 
combination of capacities, are as yet unfit for this peculiar duty 
of the citizen. The ballot is as dangerous a plaything as a 
gun, and until the negro acquires the habits of thought and 
action which make it an effective arm, he will be impotent 
to use it to any good effect. It is more than absurd to 
devise legislative plans for making him free to use his vote. 
The enfranchisement can only come by education; until he 
is properly developed as a citizen, his ballot will represent 
his immediate personal needs, and have no relation to states- 
manship. 








WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? 


‘BY REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 


WHEN a reformer demands our support, we ask him four 
questions ; not always formulating them carefully, but always 
instinctively demanding an answer to them. 

1. What do you propose to accomplish ? 

2. What means do you propose to employ ? 

3. How can these means work out this result ? 

4. On what power do you rely? 

For example: Forty years ago the Garrisonian abolitionists 
demanded the attention and the sanction of the people of 
the United States to a proposed reform. These questions 
and their answers might be formulated thus: What do you 
propose? The abolition of slavery. By what method? 
By the withdrawal of the Free States from the Union. 
How will this accomplish the abolition of slavery? It will 
take all Federal support from slavery, and leave the negroes 
to secure their liberty by fighting or flight. On what power 
do you then rely for their emancipation? On the power of 
their own self-asserting manhood. Mr. Henry George now 
demands the attention and the sanction of the people of the 
United States to a proposed reform. Apply to this reform 
the same test questions. What do you propose? The 
abolition of poverty. By what means? By the abolition of 
all taxes except a tax on land values. In what way will this 
tend to abolish poverty? It will emancipate the poor from 
their bondage to the land-owners. On what power do you 
then rely for the abolition of poverty? On the power of a 
self-asserting manhood when the present serfdom is abolished. 
Some critics may think these answers inaccurately or inade- 
quately here reported. Perhaps they are. It is difficult to 
state the principles of reforms so large in so limited a space. 
But they will serve to illustrate the general proposition that 
these are the test questions to which any proposed reform 
must give adequate answer, and by which any proposed reform 
must be tried. The critics of Edward Bellamy generally 
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regard his picture of Boston in the twentieth century as un- 
attractive ; they do not believe in his purpose. The critics 
of the prohibition movement generally agree that universal 
temperance is desirable, but they do not believe that prohibi- 
tory legislation is the best means of accomplishing it. They 
do not believe in the method. The critics of Henry George 
would be glad to see poverty abolished, and perhaps may not 
doubt that the State has a right to all land values, but they 
do not believe the results which Mr. George anticipates will 
follow from such change in taxation. They do not believe 
in the process which he foretells. And finally, most Christian 
believers are of the opinion that the power of self-asserting 
manhood is insufficient for any considerable social or moral 
reform. Ifa man proposes an undesirable reform, he is called 
acrank. If he proposes a desirable reform by inadequate 
methods, he is called impracticable. If the process which he 
anticipated appears to us improbable, we doubt his foresight. 
If he relies upon powers unreal or inadequate, we think him 
visionary. Their respective critics are unconvinced by 
Edward Bellamy’s answer to the first question, by the prohi- 
bitionist’s answer to the second question, by the abolitionist’s 
answer to the third question, and by the answer of all three 
to the fourth question. 

Now Jesus Christ has given in the New Testament a 
definite answer to these four questions. It is given in four 
discourses reported by his contemporaries and friends. There 
is indeed some question among Biblical critics whether these 
discourses were delivered as reported, or whether they were 
composed by his reporters from scattered utterances of their 
Master upon the same general theme. It is not necessary 
for my purpose in this paper to consider this question. In 
the one case we have the formal and uninterpreted answer of 
the Master himself, to these crucial questions ; in the other 
case we have his answer as it is interpreted to us by those 
nearest to him and best able to understand the object, 
method, process, and power of their Master. And _ these 
answers, therefore, if we can correctly apprehend them, 
will serve at once to tell us what is Christianity and to give 
us some test of its truth and value. 

1. The first question Christ answers very explicitly in his 
first published discourse. Going up from Jerusalem to 
Nazareth, where he had been brought up, he went into the 
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synagogue; his fame as a preacher at Jerusalem had pre- 
ceded him; and the ruler of the synagogue, following the 
custom of the times, invited him to address the people. Only 
a brief report of the sermon has come down to us, chiefly 
that portion of it which aroused the ire of the auditors and 
incited them to mob the speaker. But enough of the open- 
ing is preserved to give us clearly the Master’s answer to the 
question, What is the object of Christianity? The roll con- 
taining the prophecy of Isaiah was handed to him; he turned 
to the following passage and read it. 

‘*The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because he hath anointed 
me to preach the Gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives and recovery of sight to 
the blind; to set at liberty them that are bruised; to preach the accept- 
able year of the Lord.” 

This writing he proceeded to say was fulfilled in his 
advent. It was for this he was anointed, on this mission he 
was sent. The end of Christianity then is philanthropic. It 
is to promote the well-being of m: inkind. It is to comfort the 
afflic ted, to inspire with new hope the despairing, to set free 
the enslaved, to give light to the darkened. Light, liberty, 
life, are its ends. A few months later Jesus appointed twelve 
men to carry on his mission in the smaller villages while he 
carried it on in the larger towns. He gave them instructions 
exactly in the spirit of this opening discourse. Heal the 
sick,” he said; ‘cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out 
devils. Freely ye have received, freely give:” His example 
enforced these expositions of the object of his mission. “ He 
went about doing good.” He healed the sick, comforted the 
sorrowing, fed the hungry, instructed the ignorant. 

To this work he gave the whole and undivided energies of 
his life. He organized no society, no church, which confes- 
sedly was not established till after his death. He framed no 
liturgy, unless the one prayer which he gave his disciples in 
answer to their specific request, can be regarded as a liturgy. 
He certainly organized no order of public worship. There 
is nothing, literally nothing, in his instructions correspond- 
ing to the Levitical legislation of the Old Testament. He 
founded no scheme or system of philosophy; and the philos- 
ophy which undoubtedly underlay his teaching, as some 
philosophy underlies all teaching which has in it any unity, 
must be gathered from the counsels which he gave concern- 
ing practical life. 
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The reader may, perhaps, think that time expended in 
showing that the object of Christ was the well-being of 
mankind, is time wasted. But if he will consider for a 
moment the object of other religions, or even of much what 
has passed in the world for the Christian religion, he will, 
perhaps, see that it is not unimportant to get clearly the 
Master’s own answer to this great fundamental question, 
What do you propose? Buddhism, for example, does not 
propose the well-being of man, but the cessation of being. 
I have come, says Christ, that they may have life. I have 
come, says Siddartha, that they may have death. The 
objects are not only not the same; they are antipodal. 
To-day thousands of consecrated women, wearing the black 
veil and the white cross, are working in hospitals and schools, 
nursing the sick, or teaching the ignorant. They are attempt- 
ing to carry out Christ’s object, the well-being of mankind. 
But also thousands of priests are saying mass, that is, offer- 
ing anew the sacrifice of Christ for sin; and their object is 
not, except remotely, to promote the earthly welfare of 
men; it is to appease the wrath of God. In thousands of 
Protestant pulpits, next Sunday, ministers will be heard, 
whose sermons will be, in some form, a reflection of Saint 
John’s favorite text, “Little children, love one another.” 
Their instructions will have the object which Christ declared 
at Nazareth to be the object of his mission. But other 
thousands of ministers will be preaching for a very different 
purpose: to exhibit their system of theology, to build up 
their church order and organization, to make men content 
with their present condition,— not discontented and desirous 
to improve it,— to teach men to be willing to be poor and 
blind here, and look for riches, and liberty, and light hereafter. 
This is ecclesiasticism, not Christianity. It is not Christianity, 
because its object is not Christ’s object, which was simply 
and solely to promote the well-being of mankind. 

2. The second question, By what method do you propose 
to accomplish this result ? he answered equally explicitly in 
his second reported sermon, known as the Sermon on the 
Mount. That sermon began where the other left off. The 
first sermon declares his object: I have come to make men 
blessed; the second declares in what blessedness consists : 
Blessed are the poor in spirit, the meek, the merciful, the 
pure in heart, the peacemakers. In other words, Christ’s 
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method for improving the condition of mankind is by the 
improvement of character; and in the main, the Sermon on 
the Mount is an amplification of these its opening sentences. 
It is a sermon on character-building. What is purity? Not 
so much as looking on a woman to lust after her. What is 
peacemaking? Loving your enemies. 

Reformers may be roughly divided into two classes: those 
who hope to improve the character of men by improving their 
condition ; and those who hope to improve the condition of 
men by improving their character. These two reforms go 
together; but the socialist puts improvement of condition 
first, both in time and in importance, and the Christian dis- 
ciple puts the improvement of character first, both in time 
and in importance. Jesus Christ lived in a time of slavery, 
and said nothing about emancipation; of low wages, and 
said nothing about raising them; of dirty streets, and said 
nothing about sanitary reform; of bad government, and said 
nothing about political reform; of drinking and drunken- 
ness, and did not, like Mohammed, prohibit the wine bottle 
to his followers; of the loosest possible divorce laws, and 
gave instruction concerning divorce only in answer to a 
question of the Pharisees. It may, indeed, be said that if 
Christ had lived in our own time, when his auditors would have 
been directly responsible for slavery, low wages, dirty streets, 
bad food, the open saloon, and lax divorce laws, he who 
rebuked the Pharisees for their sins would have rebuked 
these public and organic sins also. Christ’s silence when 
preaching to men and women under corruption and des- 
potism is not a justification for the silence of his followers 
when preaching to men and women responsible for corruption 
and despotism. But there can be no question in the mind of 
the candid reader that Christ’s method of reforming society 
was, primarily, the reconstruction of the individual, in con- 
trast with the method of much of modern social reform, 
which aims at the reconstruction of the individual by a refor- 
mation of society. The negro is deprived of suffrage by 
fraud or force in some sections of the South. The method of 
socialism is to send Federal troops to protect his right to the 
ballot box; the method of Christianity is to send the school- 
teacher to develop in him a manhood strong enough to make 
him self-protecting. Drunkenness is a disease in America 
with the proportions of a pestilence. The method of social- 
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ism is to send the constable to close the saloon; the method 
of Christianity is to send the teacher and the preacher to 
make the man strong enough to control his own appetite. I 
am not here discussing which of these methods is the better ; 
and, what I have said above I repeat, that they are not 
mutually exclusive. It is legitimate, however, even if hardly 
necessary, to say that I have more faith in education than in 
the Force bill, in the methods of John B. Gough than in 
those of Neal Dow. 

Jesus Christ is sometimes called the first Socialist. If 
every man who desires the social improvement of his fellows 
is a Socialist, Jesus Christ certainly should receive from a 
grateful humanity that honorable designation. But if a 
Socialist is one who depends on a change of environment to 
change human character, then Jesus Christ was not a Social- 
ist, because he depended on human character to change 
environment. He believed, and his followers believe, that 
the way to get clean streets is to make clean men, the way 
to make pure government is to make pure men, the way to 
make men free is to make free men. 

3. Christ’s forecast of the process of Christianity is 
afforded by his third great discourse, or it may be by a series 
of fragmentary discourses gathered by Matthew into one, 
known as the parables by the seashore. In these parables 
Christ compares Christianity to a husbandman, sowing seed 
in various soils with harvests as various; to a field in whicn 
anenemy sowed tares which grew up together with the 
wheat ; to a mustard seed, the smallest of seeds but growing 
up to be a great herb. In short, he declared that the reform 
which he proposed would have very small beginnings; it 
would grow gradually; its growth would depend upon the 
reception given to his teachings by the individual or the com- 
munity; it would come to its perfection by forces working 
from within outward, not by forces working from without 
inward; and that, finally, along with the growth of good 
would go a like growth of evil. Now these are the principles 
of evolution. Christianity has been sometimes called by its 
friends revolutionary ; it would be more correct to say that it 
is evolutionary. It has emancipated the slave, raised the 
condition of the laboring man, improved the condition of 
women, ameliorated the corruptions and vices of govern- 
ment, exercised a restraining influence on the appetites and 
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the passions of mankind. Yet there is still serfdom, if not 
absolute servitude in Christian communities; wealth is still 
inequitably distributed ; woman is still in many households a 
servant in the kitchen, or an ornamentin the parlor, and the 
subject, not the equal, of her husband ; government is both cor- 
ruptand despotic, even in democratic America ; and drunken- 
ness in time of peace, and passion in time of war, vie with each 
other in producing desolation upon the earth. These facts 
ought not to surprise the believer in Jesus Christ, for Jesus 
Christ foretold them to his own disciples, who expected that 
the kingdom of God would immediately appear. They afford a 
ground rather for believing in his methods than for-attempt- 
ing some other, as the gradual recovery of a patient affords 
added ground for confidence in the physician who has told 
him that only by gradual process can he recover his health, 
and for distrust in the success of dealers in patent medicines, 
each of which has offered him a new nostrum, and all of 
whom have successively promised him an immediate recovery. 
Reforms of social order can be quickly and easily executed ; 
reconstruction of individual and race character requires long 
periods of time for its accomplishment. An edict of the 
slaveholder can in a day abolish tobacco from his plantation ; 
but it cannot prevent the slaves from substituting more 
deleterious clay for the tabooed tobacco. The pen of Abraham 
Lincoln can proclaim the negro as free, and the sword of Gen- 
eral Grant can in two years achieve their emancipation ; but to 
create in the enfranchised race such a manhood as will make 
them free men, capable of maintaining the rights and exer- 
cising the duties of free men, requires years if not centuries. 
Of this truth Jesus Christ abundantly warned his followers ; 
and those of them who believe in his teaching and follow his 
leadership are not surprised that the progress of the race is 
slow, and are not inclined to abandon his slow but thorough 
methods for others which are more superficial and are prodi- 
gal in their promise of more immediate results. 

4. Jesus Christ had ideals so high, that to a considerable 
proportion of his followers, they seem to this day quite 
impracticable. Whata social transformation if we treated 
each other as brethren, if we did to others as they would have 
us do to them, were as ambitious to be peacemakers as we 
have been to be warmakers, and habitually loved our 
enemies, and did good to those who had done evil to us! 
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But such were some of the characteristics of the kingdom 
which Jesus Christ said it was his object to establish on the 
earth. By what power did he hope to accomplish so great 
a result ? 

By the power of God. 

Let not the reader cast aside THE ARENA at this point, 
with the emphatic exclamation, Theology! No! Not by 
theology. Theology is the knowledge of God; and the 
world, according to Christ, is to be set right, not by the 
knowledge of God, but by God himself. Life is dependent 
on the sun, not on optics. The city Arab, who never once 
thinks of the sun, may derive more health from it, than the 
self-conscious invalid in his sun-bath. 

The method of the modern school for ethical culture is the 
method of personal contact. The moral physician goes into 
the region which he wishes to improve, builds his Toynbee 
Hall, or his Palace of Delight, in the East End of London; 
or takes up his quarters in Forsyth Street, in New York 
City, and lives with the men and women whom he hopes to 
transform. Not long since, I was in conversation with a 
lady who has had rare success in the organization and 
administration of a boys’ club. “Some of my critics,” said 
she, “find fault that I do not teach the boys more. But I 
put no emphasis on any particular teaching. I want ladies 
and gentlemen to come and spend an evening or two a week 
with my boys, and out of the contact the boys will get 
life.” 

Christianity is an enlarged application of this modern 
philosophy. It is the faith that God has entered thus into 
human life, still enters into it, is in touch with mankind, 
and by that touch, more than by any particular teaching, 
mankind receives life. This is the truth sententiously 
expressed in the phrase so common with Jesus, the Kingdom 
of God. It is a kingdom whose power comes from the 
Divine Spirit. This is the truth reaffirmed by Paul’s « Not 
the righteousness of the law, but the righteousness of God 
through faith.” That is, character is formed not by a self- 
conscious endeavor to conform conduct to some external 
standard, but by fellowship with the Divine Being. This is 
the centre of Christ’s Sermon on the Bread of Life, deliv- 
ered at Capernaum, and reported in the sixth chapter of John : 
“I am the living bread which came down from heaven. 
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. . + Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
hath eternal life.” 

Life comes not through law, enforcing obedience by reward 
and penalty, nor through philosophy, affording a knowledge 
of life and its laws ; but chiefly through personal contact, — 
of the lower nature with the higher, of the city Arab with 
the gentleman, of man with God. This is the meaning of 
C‘hrist’s constant declarations such as, ** The words that | 
speak, I speak not of myself; ” «I am in my Father, and my 
Father is in me;” “he that receiveth me receiveth Him that 
sent me;” “I have come that they might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly.” It is the universal 
law, * Life begets life,” applied in the spiritual realm. 

It is this truth which underlies and gives their value to 
many doctrines dear to the followers of Christ, — dear, not 
because of their philosophical relations, but because they are 
expressions of this vital experience. Revelation is our faith 
that God is not unknown, but has been and is an unveiled 
God, whom to know is life eternal. Incarnation is our faith 
that God has dwelt in the One Man, that He may dwell in 
all men, and by that indwelling fill all humanity with His 
own life of patient love. Atonement is our faith that there 
is not a great gulf fixed between us and our Father, but that 
we may be at one with Him, having the inspiration of His 
presence and sharing His life. Regeneration is our faith 
that character can be reconstructed on the divine pattern 
by this divine indwelling. There are some of us who cannot 
bear to drop these words out of our vocabulary, or the 
articles which they represent out of our creeds; but it is 
because we cannot easily recognize a new language or new 
forms of thought. There are others of us who are quite 
willing to let both the words and the credal statements go, 
because use has dimmed and in some cases distorted their 
meaning ; but to both, the faith which those words expressed 
to past generations is equally dear. 

It is in its answer to this fourth question that the modern 
school of ethical culture diverges from Christianity. Some 
years ago I sat down to a quiet conference with an honored 
friend belonging to that school, a gentleman of scholarship 
and culture, who was about to make his home in one of the 
poorest wards of New York City. ‘ What are you going 
there for?” I asked him. “Todo what I can to make the 
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boys and girls who live that dull and sunless life, truer, 
better, nobler of soul, more truly men and women.” ‘It is 
a slow work.” “Very slow,” he replied, “I expect no 
great results; I want no reporting of my work. If I can 
make one boy at a time take one step upward at a time, | 
shall be content.” “And how do you expect to accomplish 
this?” I said; ‘on what power do you rely,— you who do 
not believe in God, in immortality, in Christ?” “I should 
not exactly say that,” he answered; “I think it probable 
that there is a God; I hope that there is an immortality; I 
have the greatest respect and admiration for Jesus of Naza- 
reth. But I want to teach these men and women in Forsyth 
Street to rely upon themselves; not on any helper, human or 
divine. I shall appeal to no rewards here or hereafter; 
direct them to no arm of man or God outstretched to help. 
I shall appeal directly to the sense of right and wrong in 


every soul. I shall try to throw them upon their own 
resources.” Here we were at the parting of the ways. Our 
object was the same, —his in his school of ethical culture, 


mine in my Christian pulpit and my Christian press: the 
welfare of humanity. And our method the same,— the trans- 
formation of character. And our anticipated process the 
same,— the slow process of gradual growth. But the power 
on which we severally relied was different: he on the self- 
asserting rectitude inherent in man’s nature; I on the help- 
fulness of a revealed and helpful God. Civilization differs 
from barbarism not because the Anglo-Saxon can run more 
miles in an hour or more hours in a day than the North 
American Indian, but because he lays hold on a power not 
himself to carry him, a power of which the Indian knows 
nothing. Christianity is civilization carried into the spiritual 
realm. 

And yet, was the difference between my friend and myself 
so great after all? Were we not both relying upon the 
same power? That sense of right and wrong which is 
inherent in every man, is it not the power of God coming 
gradually to human consciousness? If it be true, as Herbert 
Spencer says, that we are ever in the presence of an Infinite 
and Eternal Energy from which all things proceed, do not 
all the highest and best experiences of the human soul pro- 
ceed from Him also? And does not the teacher who appeals 
to truth in man appeal to God as truly as he who appeals to 
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steam or electricity to do his toil or light his path? The 
condition of receiving the divine help is not understanding 
correctly about God, but thinking His thoughts, partaking 
and living His life of love; a truth which was declared 
nearly thirty centuries ago by the Hebrew poet. 
‘¢ Who shall ascend to the hill of the Lord, 
And who shall stand in His holy place ? 
He that hath clean hands and a pure heart: 
Who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, 
And hath not sworn deceitfully; 
He shall receive a blessing from the Lord, 
And righteousness from the God of his salvation.”’ 


What, then, is Christianity? The answer which the Master 
makes to that question is to be found in his answer to the 
four critical questions which we ask of any reformer: What 
is your object? Your method? Your course of procedure ? 
The secret of your power? The object of Christianity is 
human welfare; its method is character-building ; its process 
is evolution ; and the secret of its power is God. 














DION BOUCICAULT. 


BY A. C. WHEELER. 

Dion Bovcicattt brought the stage romanticism of Vic- 
tor Hugo and Dumas down to our day. 

But the transit was not made in Victor Hugo’s vehicle. 

That which was a conviction with the Master, became an 
expedient with the imitator. 

To fix the status of this indefatigable worker, who was 
always felicitous without being fecund, is not an easy matter. 

His repertoire affects the student of stage literature now, 
like a long twilight which gets its glory from what has de- 
parted. 

And yet it is in Dumas and in Klopstock that we must 
find the prototypes of this inspired activity, rather than in 
Lope de Vega. 

If he was not endowed with that reflex of the Infinite, 
which creates by an inbreathing, he was at least gifted with 
the wonderful finite craft which can fashion by an onlaying. 

This is always the playwright’s function, in contradistine- 
tion to the dramatist’s. 

But Dion Boucicault had something more than the play- 
wright’s craft. He possessed the swift instinct which appre- 
hends the aberrations of the public pulse, and can seize and 
use for its own purposes those vague emotions which sweep 
over a community, and are at once irresistible and evanescent. 

Let us acknowledge that such men are as apt to be brain 
brokers as brain workers. 

And any survey of Dion Boucicault’s restless career will 
convince us that he was often both. 

His recorded confession is the exultant one, not that he 
achieved greatness in literature, but that he wrought success 
in the theatre. 

Contemporaneous criticism has agreed with him, and it 
does not become the observant mourners now to rob him of 
the only chaplets for which he fought. 
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With the audacity of a Dumas and the dexterity of a 
Cagliostro, he despoiled genius only to make the mob worship 
it. 

One is justified in saying that he carried Aaron’s rod, 
chiefly known to us by what it swallowed, and not the mi- 
raculous metawand of Moses. 

For although he made the waters of refreshment to flow in 
abundance along the waste places of life, there is a general 
agreement of opinion that the water was in the rock before 
he struck it. 

To estimate correctly such a magician, one must under- 
stand not only the materials that he worked with, but the 
sensibilities that he worked upon. 

We have got to regard that multitudinous monster, the 
amusement public, before we can recognize its masters. 

It is at its best the most selfish, the most tyrannical, and 
the most servile of all aggregates. Nowhere but in the 
temple of entertainment does man so completely and so 
shamelessly abandon himself to his susceptibilities. 

It is here alone that he collectively and avowedly has no 
purpose beyond his immediate gratification, and here at least. 
the abeyant desire to be tickled and not taught is coddled 
into something like authority. 

Elsewhere in the world one is compelled by invisible 
forces to tolerate and respect what one does not understand 
and does not want. A discreet conformity makes continual 
acknowledgment that perhaps our appetites are not the best 
arbiters. We must be tolerant of the abstract, and patient 
with the poetical. 

In the theatre, the world shall be fashioned as our senses 
desire, or we will have none of it. 

It is the Bourse where the fatigued meet to exchange sensa- 
tions. 

Perhaps the stress of our grinding life makes such an 
asylum for our pet emotions a necessity. It is just possible 
that the unending pressure of our duties makes the hour’s 
affranchisement of the playhouse into a necessity of our 
inclinations. 

At all events I can very well concede that without some 
such refuge where the man about town can escape from his 
obligations into his desires, and the drudge, to whom Nature 
has denied an imagination, can find one ready furnished by 
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the carpenter, one would become a martyr and the other a 
machine. 

It is quite true, that in the domain of literature, there is 
another theatre for which literary dramatists write and of 
which literary critics descant. It is, however, an ideal and 
always impending theatre \.:th an ethical and not an ethno- 
logical substructure. 

This exemplary mirage in whose behalf great pigeon-holes 
are forever stuffed with great dramas, that will not act; for 
which Byron and Browning and even Tennyson wrote, is not 
the playhouse of the people, simply because — as Goethe saw 
and said,—the monster cannot be made to think in its mo- 
ments of abandonment. It is satisfied to see something 
going on. 

What Goethe postulated, Dion Boucicault demonstrated. 

No such adaptation of means to ends, wears such a fruit- 
less intellectual glory as this. 

Dion Boucicault, more than any man who wrote in English 
(after borrowing in French), fitted the playhouse quickly and 
exactly to the restless and superticial needs and moods of the 
public in our time, and he did this, not by being abreast of 
the thought of our time, but by being abreast of its desires. 

In looking at this career of prodigious activity one is 
amazed to und so many sparks and so little internal fire; 
always a coruscation without a core; meteoric splendors 
trailing glory through the night and ending in darkness and 
silence ; recurrent spectacles that fill the hour with romance 
and fade away like mist frescoes. 

Somewhere now, perhaps, an enormous repertory of cin- 
ders, that once glowed, and sputtered, and irradiated. 

One finds it difficult, indeed, to believe that such a pallid 
bed of ashes leapt and wreathed its passions, and hissed its 
emotions once, as if it were a bed of human hearts. 

How is one to measure such a cold equilibrium? We ask 
ourselves helplessly what has become of those energies which 
were said to furnish perennial delight. 

What has become of the three hundred plays? 

Is it possible that those friends who looked into the grave 
of Dion Boucicault were sad when they came away because 
the bulk of the repertory was buried with him? 

If SO, properly sad. 

For Nature herself, who made man with the capacity to be 
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amused, appears to have made no provision of perpetuity 
for the merely professional amuser. And she inflects her 
vengeance on work which has no abiding purpose, by denying 
it an abiding place. 

No one faced this fiat with a more candid acknowledg- 
ment and a more careless audacity than Dion Boucicault. 

His talents were epicurean. * Immortality,” he said, * is 
tedious. Success is at least ante-mortem and calculable. 
Let us see what the monster wants for to-morrow, and then 
let us go to dinner!” 

This was at least French. 

Proteus, and not Prospero, was here, with a facile adapta- 
bility, an instant understanding of the public maw and a 
modern journalist’s skill to rake the materials together. 

No, he did not rehabilitate the drama. 

He edited the theatre. 

And it is in this feat that we are able for the first time to 
take in his proportions. 

sefore that he is uncertain, almost mythical, without 
antecedents or genesis. Vainly shall we search for the 
record of school days or any of those formative and predis- 
posing circumstances of heredity and education. 

He is not subject to biographical evolution. He makes a 
theatric début. The lights flash, the band plays. At eigh- 
teen he has written * London Assurance.” 

Some unverifiable traditions of him cling to the theatre. 
They are not interesting and are mainly ungracious. What 
he has left on record of his early life is marked by the charm 
of the romancer, but is not dulled by the veracity of the 
historian. 

To attempt to pluck the young author’s heart out of his 
first comedy is not now a satisfactory experiment, for time and 
searching have failed to show that he put his heart into it. 

Already it is with him a matter of calculable glitter, and 
of celerity of action. But that comedy and relatively the 
other, written at the same stage of development and known 
as * Old Heads and Young Hearts,” have shown a tenacity 
of stage life that keeps them wholly apart from the romances 
of his later condition. 

It is only just in recognizing this to remember that these 
early plays have not cut entirely from the past. They follow 
in the main the laws laid down in what the theatre of that 
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day with the stock companies and “lines of business” clung 
to as “old comedies.” It is less the glittering contrast of 
personages in “ London Assurance,” than the distribution of 
strong acting parts that made it a favorite with stock com- 
panies. And the moment it got fairly into the English rep- 
ertory it began to accrete a special sparkle from the actors 
who identified themselves with the principal roles, and finally 
succeeded in giving them a memorial importance by mere 
association. 

Nevertheless, the order of talent shown in “ London 
Assurance ” and “Old Heads and Young Hearts,” whatever 
the sources of the material, was sufficient, under discipline 
and with patience and the self-denial of an artistic ambition, 
to have won an honorable and lasting recognition in the 
annals of English dramatic literature. But Dion Boucicault 
did not choose to subject himself to any academic or esthetic 
restraints, and did not care a fig for the annals of English 
dramatic literature. He broke with the past, and began a 
flirtation with the present. 

His series of painstaking comedies suddenly ends, and the 
long line of romantic melodramas begins. 

He has furnished the hints of a personal drama that must 
have been played at this time. The drama in three acts: 
Impatience, temptation, and final choice. It is the oldest 
drama extant and every worker enacts it for himself. 

Its prologue is sunny and expectant enough. Its denou- 
ment is ushered in by the “ Heralds of the pale repose.” 

Its audience stays when our lights are out. 

We can see this eager-eyed, chameleon-souled, young man, 
bursting with vital forces, and breaking his way into the 
English comedy repertory. He leaped at once to an eminence 
to find that it was not a throne but a barricade, and that he 
would have to fight to stay there. 

‘There must have been voices counselling him to stay, and 
persevere, and wait, and work upon a crust for the begrudg- 
ing few who knew. 

Equally certain is it that there were siren voices calling 
from the theatre to him to be enterprising and successful on 
.French wine for the many who did not know and did not care. 

This is not a Carlyle who can live on his own conscience 
and a plate of oatmeal, so that he is permitted to growl 
undauntedly and unbought. 
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Rather a nature ill disciplined, wholly sensuous, and alto- 
gether restive under the weight of its own schemes. 

In no sense a reflective but an operating brain, and it was 
not in the nature of mercury diluted with mother wit to sit 
down humbly and write the praise of folly like an Erasmus, 
when it might fly from capital to capital with its Feliciana 
like another Count Balsamo, and furnish the multitude with 
what they are willing to believe is the elixir of life. 

Seer? No. 

Sorcerer? Yes. 

And the gap between a mystic and a magician is immeas- 
urable. 

It is the chasm that separates a conviction from a con- 
vulsion. 

Here, then, passes out of our cogitations the dramatist that 
might have been. 

There is nothing left to us but to turn on the lights, 
strike up the Irish music, and contemplate the playwright 
who was. 

The Dion Boucicault of “London Assurance” is an un- 
known quantity. The Dion Boucicault of * The Colleen 
Bawn ” is within the measurement of most of us. 

And here it should be said at once that * The Colleen 
Bawn” is probably the most romantic, as it was certainly 
the most successful, Irish play that had been written, up to 
the time of its production. 

The suecess was Dion Boucicault’s. The romance 
belonged to another. 

As this play was perhaps the determining triumph in the 
playwright’s career, it is well to consider a moment the 
methods employed in its fabrication. 

You have only to listen to the raconteur to discover the 
quality of the dramatist. 

Mr. Boucicault has told over and over again how he made 
that play, and * Jessie Brown; or, The Siege of Lucknow,” 
and he has told it with an entire absence of literary pride 
and an overweening amount of stock jobbing vanity that 
shows how fatally his intellectual and moral judgment had 
been debauched by the theatre. 

He tore the plot bodily from Gerald Griffin. He _ pur- 
loined a “situation” froma French play, he scissored some 
of the scenes from an illustrated journal. He snatched, 
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pasted, dovetailed. He swept together, pieced out, painted, 
and produced. By his own evidence he was the prince of 
chiffoniers. 

But he bowed in acknowledgment of the charge, proudly, 
and said, «So was Shakespeare.” 

Alas that such candor should run into a non sequitur! 

It is allowable to think — though hardly permissible to say 
what is so obvious,—that Shakespeare imitated the divine 
method, and when he took the dust of Plutarch or of Boc- 
cacio, he breathed into it the breath of life and it became a 
living soul. 

Mr. Boucicault invariably marshaled the already breathing 
children of the brain and thus addressed them : — 

‘“T am not your parent, but, sacre bleu, I am your pat- 
entee. I did not procreate you, but I can parade you. 
Therefore are you mine.” 

Gerald Griffin, who wove the poetry and pathos of “The 
Colleen Bawn” out of the precious fabric of his brain, died 
poor and neglected. Dion Boucicault, who exhibited it, was 
laurel crowned in a night. 

It was not possible to drink the wine of this success and 
remain sober enough to respect the other goods that were 
lying about, unguarded save by the very vague and eternal 
verities. 

To run down the schedule of two hundred or two hundred 
and fifty plays that came after “The Colleen Bawn”’ is to 
stir up the whole modern French repertoire. The task is 
protitless. For the most part these plays are “ pot boilers,” 
make-shifts, and transcriptions with Dion Boucicault’s name 
on them. Some of them are scarcely disguised at all. 
Others are literal translations with a superfluous interpola- 
tion in the middle; such is “« Led Astray.”” Taken in the bulk 
they make a tiresome residuum of futile and faded expedients, 
reminding the theatrical chronicler of fiascos, disappointments, 
managerial rows, broken contracts, and newspaper abuse. 

Separated from this mass, not so much by their originality 
as by their applicability to the several periods of produc- 
tion, and by their adjustment of color and conduct to the 
popular apprehension, are “ Arrah na Pogue,” “The Octo- 
roon,” “The Siege of Lucknow,” * The Long Strike,” and 
‘The Shaughraun,” the latter closing the playwright’s career 
as a successful playwright. 
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To deny the necromancy of these stage pictures would be 
folly. They were most cunningly contrived to catch the 
sense of the public, and to stir the surface nerves with their 
rapidity and variety of action. “The Shaughraun” is one 
of the most remarkable examples the stage affords of abso- 
lute non-originality, dove-tailing and building itself into a 
composite cogency that defies criticism and overwhelms senti- 
mentality. 

To read these plays without the actor’s .knowledge of the 
margin of possibilities in the “ business” is to wonder at 
their vogue and yawn at their literature. 

To see them produced under the supervising eye and hand 
of the necromancer himself, was to thrill under successive 
waves of color and sound, and give way supinely to what 
was a nervous vibration of delight. 

Mr. Boucicault knew that these heart strings of the pub- 
lic have to be tuned to a certain responsive pitch by events 
and ideas, before they will answer the demands of the mere 
stage necromancer. 

He did not claim to be the master who could at all times 
go deep enough to move the unchangeable passions and emo- 
tions and sympathies that are imbedded in the nature of the 
human animal. Living on the periphery of social experience, 
it is doubtful if the motion and glitter of his environment 
ever suggested the deeps and truths of the eternal centres. 

It was just like such a necromancer to take events them- 
selves into partnership. The press was his barometer. He 
watched its movements and prognostications with a keen eye. 

When * The Siege of Lucknew” appeared, the public mind 
had been thrilling with the Sepoy rebellion for days. The 
play was a realization in action of a great unexpressed emo- 
tion of horror and admiration. 

I recall now the instantaneous public recognition of this ; 
the wild delight of the town over the wizard who could thus 
bring within the grasp of the indolent senses what had been 
only a conjecture of the intelligence. 

The praise of the audiences found an echo in the 
press, and nothing can be more surprising than to turn back 
now and read that in the devices of this play ‘ the great dram- 
atist had proved again how searching and thorough was his 
knowledge of the human heart.” 

It remained for Mr. Boucicault to prove how foolish and 
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fallacious all this was, and how absolutely the play rested for 
its efficacy upon transitory conditions. 

Long afterwards, in one of those desperate moments when 
he took down an old manuscript and put his judgment in its 
place, he resolved to revive * The Siege of Lucknow.” He 
had the most beautiful theatre in New York at his disposal, 
and the once beautiful favorite, Agnes Robertson, who was 
the first to hear the pibroch, was withhim. Those injudicious 
friends who always insist that in reviving an old play, you 
can restore the original impressions made by it, recounted the 
original triumph ; rehearsed the original effects, and recalled 
all the enthusiasm and glory of the original production. 

Then it was done. 

What was once an “ inspiration”? was now a reminiscence. 

The apathy of the public was ghastly. The wizard who 
had appealed to events and to the senses, had to feel the 
pressure of one and the contempt of the other. Other sieges 
like those of Vicksburg and New Orleans had intervened. 
Lucknow as an event had been pushed into the uninteresting. 
And the senses rested at the conclusion that Agnes Robertson 
was no longer beautiful. 

In some of these later exploits, the playwright disappears 
almost entirely, and the showman fills the scene. Our admi- 
ration for his fertility of device begins to give way, and an 
astonishment at his audacity takes its place. 

Like the sensational journalist, when he found that events 
did not happen in obedience to his wants, he believed it to 
be a privilege to construct them. 

And thus the talent which, with singular modesty, had 
declined to invent plots, expended its force in inventing 
rows. 

Whatever Celtic inheritance he had, came to his assist 
ance at this juncture, and we grew accustomed to seeing the 
shillalah, long before we were called upon to pay our shilling. 

To recount the Tipperary experiences of a Dion Bouci- 
cault would make an amusing theatrical book; but they 
would not be edifying in an essay. 

One may recall a few of the more astonishing escapades 
of the showman as evidence of the Barnumizing effect of 
a purely theatric influence upon a man of Boucicault’s tem- 
perament. 

The effrontery of his pen in London when he produced 
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Formosa,” is perhaps unequalled by anything the elder 
Dumas accomplished after he had announced his doctrine of 
« The Right of Conquest.” 

On that occasion Mr. Boucicault brought his shillalah 
with a resounding thwack squarely across the face of public 
decency and boldly announced in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
over his name, that he proposed to open a pathway for the 
theatre through the sewers of London. 

This piece of wholly conscienceless bravado brought all 
the voluble conservative pens to his aid in denouncing the 
play and packing the house. 

When he went back to London later, to produce “« The 
Shaughraun,” the premier of England did not so readily fall 
into his snare. The Fenian excitement was then at its 
height, and the playwright wrote an open letter to Disraeli, 
demanding in the name of the Irish nation and the name of 
the author of « The Shaughraun,” the instant release of the 
prisoners then under sentence for treason. 

The only recorded response of the prime minister is given 
by the late F. B. Chatterton, who says that some time after- 
wards there was a party at Lady Waldegrave’s and Bouci- 
cault’s name was mentioned. Disraeli, who had heard it, 
turned round to his Secretary and said, “ Boucicault, Bouci- 
cault. A strange name; where have I heard it before? Is it 
some one in the conjuring business ?”’ 

On the night that “The Shaughraun” was produced at 
Wallack’s Theatre in New York, it is well known that he 
had a vituperative and scandalous speech * fixed” for the 
cabal of critics who had banded together to slate his play, 
and it required all the persuasion and authority of Mr. Lester 
Wallack to prevent its explosion. 

The next day, when « The Shaughraun” was known to be 
a success, he laughingly acknowledged that the play ‘didn’t 
need it.” 

On another occasion he made a flaming announcement that 
he had come back to the country to organize the theatre. 
The age was ripe, but the stage was rotten. The author of 
** London Assurance” had been diverting himself with melo- 
drama. It was his duty now to rehabilitate dramatic literature 
with a Congreve comedy. His public words were, “ Hitherto 
I have given you bunting. I propose now to furnish you 
with point lace.” 
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It would be difficult to say what became of “ Marriage.” 
It was more perishable than point lace. 

Like frost-work filagree it disappeared when the hot breath 
of the multitude touched it. 

There is reason to believe that Mr. Boucicault desired in 
this play to overcome the prevalent notion that he did not 
write * London Assurance” unaided, by bringing his native 
wit and sagacity back to intrinsic character and elegant dia- 
logue. 

The play was not without indications of a strain in this 
direction. 

It is to be regretted that we cannot bring back the sponta- 
neity and sparkle of youth, by an effort of the will. The 
public did not care for “ Marriage.” 

One is compelled now to accept “ Marriage,” * Belle La- 
mar,” * Mimi,” « Mora,”’ and « Daddy O’Dowd,” as Mr. Bou- 
cicault’s successive catastrophes, furnished in behalf of a 
rehabilitated stage. 

These are days in his later career when it would seem that 
he cannot adjust his skill to the appetite of the monster. One 
after another his contributions to the public maw are spurned. 
He flies about the country with a company of his own, play- 
ing these pieces, but there is not much money in it, and he 
returns to New York for a basis of operations. 

We observe him as lessee and manager of Booth’s theatre 
with astonishment, and we regard his brief career as the 
partner of Mr. William Stuart in the Park theatre, with 
ennui. Has his facile muse deserted him? Where, one asks, 
is the rehabilitated theatre? Is it Booth’s, shorn of its Pom- 
peian beauty and debased from its original purpose ? 

Evidently it was not in the organization, nor in building 
up by patient labor, the character of a house, that Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s talents were to be awakened and employed. 

We must find a manager in a dilemma, and, needing a 
quick expedient, see Dion Boucicault operate. 

One day Mr. A. M. Palmer appealed to him to come to 
the help of the Union Square theatre. Nobly and promptly 
the response was made. ‘ We want a new play,” they said, 
“to fit our company.” « You shall have it,”’ was the answer. 

Mr. Boucicault heard the bugle call of a hundred battles. 
He went to Christern’s and bought a copy of Octave Feuillet’s 
“La Tentation.” He translated it, and inserted an Irishman 
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in the middle. He made his usual terms ;—a percentage of 
the receipts. 

It was produced with an extraordinary company as “ Led 
Astray, by Dion Boucicault.” It was an instant success. It 
saved the theatre. Onan investment of twenty-five cents, Mr. 
Boucicault probably made fifteen or twenty thousand dollars. 

In this transaction, the ethics are not as urgent as the 
exigency. The claim of the piqued management that it 
could have bought and translated the book and secured the 
same results without paying an author’s royalties, does not 
hold. In the first place it never would have thought of the 
book. In the second place, something, perhaps everything, 
was due to the supervising sagacity expended on the produc- 
tion rather than on the translation. 

This experience is, however, not at all unique in this man’s 
history, and it is in a sense repeated in the production of his 
final — “ The Shaughraun.” 

It may be difficult to understand the ethics, but to com- 
prehe nd the exigency, you have only to put yourself i in the 
manager's place. 

His problem too often is, not How shall I find wings to soar 
into literature? but, Where shall I find a plank to keep me 
from going to the devil? 

He tries to coax the public with the past, and revives the 
English classics. Broadway swims past these ivied restora-. 
tions indifferently on the rushing present. 

Mr. Wallack’s later experience was that whenever he put 
the moss-covered comedies on his stage, the grass began to 
grow in his corridor. 

Antique loveliness on Broadway was found to entail con- 
temporaneous loneliness. 

In less than three weeks the management is figuring with 
a pencil, how long it will take him to reach the poorhouse or 
the insane asylum, on the narrow and exclusive path. 

This in the abstract may be pusillanimity. In the con- 
crete, it is self-preservation. 

The moment the public stay away from a theatre, these 
apparitions of failure begin to skulk in the box office. The 
very enthusiasm of a “small but select ” audience is ominous. 
It is too sympathetic. It seems to indicate to the manager 
that these people know he is in the woods and are doing the 
whistling for him. 
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At such despondent moments there is apt to be wafted 
back to his recollection the historic platitude of the Necro- 
mancer. ‘Shakespeare spells ruin, and Byron bankruptcy.” 

With the recollection almost invariably came the in- 
duction that to write “ Boucicault” across any of the dead 
leaves of the French drama was, for the theatre, to be born 
again. 

The foyer is as superstitious as the forecastle. 

The temple which always had a horse shoe nailed over its 
door in its prosperity, always kept a shrine for Boucicault in 
its adversity. 

He had a habit of walking into the temple, accidentally, 
at such crises. 

He walked into Wallack’s at this particular crisis. He 
was somewhat impecunious, but self reliant. At the moment 
public attention was diverted to other gods. There was a 
dumb sense in the community that « Mimi” and “ Mora” 
and “ Belle Lamar” had marked the limits of his exploits 
with exhaustion, and « Led Astray”’ had proved that adapta- 
tion ended at last in literal translation. 

I say he walked in. Perhaps I should say he sidled in 
without authority and without goods. 

But he stayed a year and came out like an army with 
banners. 

He had produced «The Shaughraun.” 

Greater and nobler plays lie like wrecks all along the 
record. 

A more phenomenal public triumph cannot be mentioned. 

Surely Disraeli was right. A conjuror. In twenty-four 
hours after the final rehearsal of the play, all the conditions 
of the house were changed, and all its traditions violated. 

The management retired with a show of horror to the 
privacy of chuckling satisfaction. The theatre which yes- 
terday was regarded as behind the age, strode over night 
into the van of success, and the conjuror himself, trans- 
formed into “Con,” had not only saved the management, 
but had renewed his own youth. 

In the blare and -blazon of success, it was vain to ask 
“Where did he get it?” The exultant voice of the multitude 
cried **See where he has landed it!” 

The anima was of no account in the face of the animation. 

It is a matter of approximate verification that Dion Bouci- 
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cault received as his share of the profits of the «« Shaughraun ” 
over eight hundred thousand dollars. 

It is beyond the mathematics of even those who knew hin 
best, to tell what he did with the money. 

Nor is it a gracious inquiry to make. At this point of 
view, when his good fellowship, his profligate generosity, his 
magnificent recklessness, are not yet cold in our contempla- 
tion, one may be excused for giving way to a dazed wonder 
not unmingled with admiration at the strange career and the 
stranger endowment of this extraordinary man. The world 
that called him profligate and purloiner, was quick to recog- 
nize him as a prince, and whatever his vicissitudes or his ab- 
errations, he still carried the lamp of Aladdin. Criticism is 
confused in following the eccentricities of such an orbit, and 
biography must borrow patience of time. To separate the 
Bohemian from the Boetian is child’s play to the synthetic 
task of finding the philosopher, the adventurer, the cynic, the 
wizard, and the wit in the dazzling corona of this meteor. 

We are in the habit of speaking of “men of the world” as 
if we wished to distinguish them from the enfans pe rdus who 
are not of it. But here we encounter the cosmopolite, the 
bon-vivant, the master workman, the litterateur whose pen 
was always sharpened by his wits, the operator who made a 
bourse of the playhouse, and turned the capitals of the 
world upside down, and while we are contemplating him, the 
memory of the tears and laughter of the people makes us 
wonder if there was not somewhere in him the pathos of 
Beranger and the sportiveness of Aristophanes. 

It were premature arrogance for me to draw the moral of 
Boucicault’s career. Let me at least wait until the smell of 
the trampled grass is out of my sense. Mankind makes its 
cenotaphs of justice slowly. 

Some sadness in all the splendors, that is enhanced by the 
mere effort to trace them. 

The subject of this paper may have shared it, for T have a 
letter from him written only two weeks before he died. In 
it he says: - 

“Tt has been a long jig, my boy, and I am just beginning 
to see the pathos of it. I have written for a monster who 
forgets.” 























“THROWN IN WITH THE CITY’S DEAD.” 


I READ that headline. Then I asked myself: Why should 
the city’s dead be thrown in? 

Where and how are they thrown in? Why are they 
thrown in? 

Why, in a civilized land, should such an expression as 
that arouse no surprise, —be taken as a matter of course? 
What is its full meaning? Are others as little informed 
upon the subject as 1? Would the city’s dead continue to be 
thrown in if the public stopped to think; if it understood the 
meaning of that single, obscure headline? Believing that 
the power of a free and fearless press is the greatest power 
for good that has yet been devised; and believing most 
sincerely, that wrongs grow greatest where silence is im- 
posed or ignorance of the facts stands between the wrong 
doer, or the wrong deed, and enlightened public opinion, I 
decided to learn and to tell just the meaning —all of the 
meaning — of those six sadly and shockingly suggestive 
words. 

Suppose you chanced to be very poor and to die in New 
York; or suppose unknown to you, your mother, a stranger 
passing through the city, were to die suddenly. Suppose, 
in either case, no money were forthcoming to bury the body, 
would it be treated as well, with as humane and civilized con- 
sideration as if the question of money were not in the case? 
We are fond of talking about giving “tender Christian 
burial,” and of showing horror and disgust for those who 
may wilfully accept other methods. We are fond of saying 
that death levels all distinctions. Let us see. 

The island where the city’s dead are buried — that is, all 
the friendless and poor or unidentified, who are not cared for 
by some church or society —is a mere scrap of land, from 
almost any point of whic h you easily overlook it all, with 
its marshy border and desolate, unke smpt surface. It con- 


tains, as the officer in ch: arge told me, about seventy-nine 
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acres at low tide. At high tide much of the border is sub- 
merged. Upon this scrap of land — about one mile long and 
less than half a mile wide at its widest point—is concen- 
trated so much of misery and human sorrow and anguish, 
that it is difficult to either grasp the idea oneself or convey 
it to others. 

There are three ,classes of dead sent here by the city. 
Those who are imbecile or insane —dead to thought or 
reason; those who are dead to society and hope — medium 
term criminals ; and those whom want, and sorrow, and pain, 
and wrong can touch no more after it stamps its last indig- 
nity upon their dishonored clay. I will deal first with these 
happier ones who have reached the end of the journey which 
the other two classes sit waiting for. Or, perhaps some of 
them stand somewhat defiantly as they look on what they 
know is to be their own last home, and recognize the estimate 
placed upon them by civilized, Christian society. 

Upon this scrap of land there are already buried — or 
“thrown in’’ — over seventy thousand bodies. Stop and think 
what that means. It is a large city, we have but few larger 
in this country. Remember that this island is about one 
mile long and less than a half mile wide at the widest point. 
In places it is not much wider than Broadway. 

The spot on which those seventy thousand are “thrown 
in” is but a small part of this miniature island. This is laid 
off in plots with paths between. These sections are forty-five 
feet by fifteen, and are dug out seven feet deep. Again, stop 
and picture that. It looks like the beginning of a cellar for 
asmall city house. But in that little cellar is buried one 
hundred and fifty bodies, packed three deep. Remembering 
the depth of a coffin, and remembering that a layer of earth 
is put on each, it is easy to estimate about how near the sur- 
face of the earth lies festering seventy thousand bodies. They 
are not in metallic cases as may well be imagined ; but I need 
only add that I could distinctly see the corpse through wide 
cracks in almost every rough board box, for you to understand 
that sickening odors and deadly gases are nowhere absent. 

But there is one thing more to add before this picture can 
be grasped. Three of these trenches are kept constantly 
open. This means that something like four hundred bodies, 
dead from three days to two weeks, lie in open pine boxes 
almost on the surface of the earth. 
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You will say, “ That is bad, but the island is far away and 
is for the dead only. They cannot injure each other.” If that 
were true, a part of the ghastly horror would be removed, 
but, as I have said, the city sends two other classes of dead 
here. ‘Two classes who are beyond hope, perhaps, but surely 
not beyond injury and a right to consideration by those who 
claim to be civilized. 

Standing near the “ general” or Protestant trench — for 
while Christian society permits its poor and unknown to be 
buried in trenches three deep; while it forces its other poor 
and friendless to dig the trenches and “throw in” their 
brother unfortunates; while it condemns its imbeciles and 
lunatics to the sights, and sounds, and odors, and poisoned 
air and earth of this island, it cannot permit the Catholic 
and Protestant dead to lie in the same trenches !—standing 
near the general trench, in air too foul to describe, where five 
« short term men” were working to lower their brothers, the 
officer explained. 

** We have to keep three trenches open all the time, be- 
cause the Catholics have to go in consecrated ground and 
they don’t allow the ‘generals’ and Protestants in there. 
Then the other trench is for dissected bodies from hospitals 
and the like.” 

* Are not many, indeed most of those, also, Catholics?” 
I asked. . 

“Yes, I guess so; but they don’t go in consecrated 
ground, because they aint whole.” This with no sense of 
levity. 

“Are not many of the unknown likely to be Catholics, 
too?” 

« Yes, but when we find that out afterward, we dig them 
out if they were not suicides, and put them in the other 
trench. If they were suicides, of course, they have to stay 
with the generals. You see, we number each section; then 
we number each box, and begin at one end with number one 
and lay them right along, so a record is kept and you can dig 
any one out at any time.” 

«Then this earth —if we may call it so—is constantly 
being dug into and opened up?” I queried. «I should think 
it would kill the men who work, and the insane and imbecile 
who must live here.” 

** Well,” he replied, smiling, *‘ prisoners have to do what 
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they are told to, whether it kills ‘em or not, and I guess it 
don’t hurt the idiots and lunatics none. They’re past hurt- 
ing. They're incurables. ‘They never leave here.” 

«TI should think not,” I replied. “ And if by any chance 
they were not wholly incurable when they came, I should 
suppose it would not be long before they would be. Where 
does the drinking water come from?” 

* Drive wells, and —’ 

*“ What!” I exclaimed, in spite of my determination when 
I went that I would show surprise at nothing. 

He looked at me in wonder. 

« Yes, it is easy to drive wells here. Get water easy.” 

There is one road from end to end of the island. The 
houses for the male lunatics and imbeciles are on the 
highest point overlooking at all times the trenches and at all 
times within hearing of whatever goes on there. The odors 
are everywhere, so that night and day, every one who is on 
the island breathes nothing else but this polluted air, except 
as a strong wind blows it, at times, from one direction over 
another. The women’s quarters —much larger and better 
houses — are at the other end of the island. Not all of 
these overlook the trenches. 

Every fair day all these wretched creatures are taken out to 
walk. Where? Along this one road; back and forth, back 
and forth, beside the dead trenches.” To step aside is to 
walk on “graves” for about half the way, We sometimes 
smile over the old joke that the Blue Laws allowed nothing 
more cheerful than a walk to the cemetery on Sunday. All 
days are Sundays to these wretches. who depend on the 
“ civilized ’ charity of our city. All laws are very, very 
blue ; all walks lead through what can by only the wildest 
abandon of charity be called by so happy a name as a ‘*ceme- 
tery,” and even the air and water the city gives them is nei- 
ther air nor water ; it is pollution. 

A gentleman by my side watched the long procession of 
helpless creatures walk past. One man waved his hand to 
me and mumbled something and smiled —then he called 
back, ** Wie gehts? Wie gehts?” and smiled again. Several 
of the wretched creatures laughed at him; but when I 
smiled and bowed, nearly half of the line of three hundred, 
turned and joined in his salutation. They filed past four 
times (the whole walk is so short), and they did not fail 
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each time to recognize me and bid for recognition. If they 
know me as a stranger, I thought, they know enough to 
understand something of all this ghastliness. The line of 
women was a long, long line. I was told that in all there 
were fourteen hundred women, and nearly five hundred men 
on the island. The line of women broke now and then as 
some poor creatures would run out on tu the grass and pluck 
a weed or flower, and hold it gayly up or hide it in her 
skirts. One waved her hand at us, and said in tones that 
indicated that she was trying to assume the voice and man- 
ner of a public speaker: “ The Lord deserteth not His 
chosen!” I did not know whether, in her poor brain, they 
or we represented the chosen who were not to be deserted. 
Another said gayly and in the assumed lisp and voice of a 
little girl (although she must have been past fifty), 
‘There’s papa, oh, papa, papa, papa! My papa!” This 
to the gentleman who stood beside me. He smiled, and 
waved his hand to her. Then he said, between his teeth : 

* Civilized savages! To have them here!” 

“Tt don’t hurt ’em,” said the officer beside us. “ They’re 
incurables. ‘They won’t any of ‘em remember what they 
saw for ten minutes. People don’t understand crazy folks 
and idiots, They’re the easiest cowed people in the world. 
Long as they know they’re watched, they'll do whatever you 
tell them — this kind will. They’re harmless.” 

‘But why have them here?” I insisted. “If they are to 
be poisoned, why not do it more quickly and —” 

* Poisoned!” he exclaimed, astonished. « Why, if one of 
the attendants was caught even striking one, he’d be dis- 
missed quick. They get treated well. Only it is hard to 
keep attendants. We can’t get ’em to stay here more than a 
month or so—just till they get paid. We have to go to the raw 
immigrants to get them even then. Nobody else will come.” 

«* Naturally,”’ remarked the gentleman beside me. 

*« Yes, it’s kind of natural. This kind of folks are hard 
to work with, and the men attendants get only about seven- 
teen to twenty dollars a month, and the women from ten to 
twelve dollars.” 

‘So the attendants of these helpless creatures are raw 
immigrants,” I said; “ who, perhaps, do not speak English, 
who are constantly changing. The water they get is from 
driven wells, the sights and exercise are obtained from and 
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in and by the dead trenches. The air they breathe is like 
this, night and day, you say, and no one ever leaves alive 
when once sent here.” 

“ No one.” 

“ Who does the work —the digging, the burying, the hand- 
ling of the dead, the carting, and the work for the insane?” 

* Medium term prisoners. All these are from one to six 
months’ men,” waving his hand over the men working below 
us in the horrible trench. 

“Do you think they leave here with an admiration for our 
system of caring for the city’s dead — whether the death be 
social, mental, or physical? Do they go back witha desire 
to reform and become like those who devise and conduct this 
sort of thing?” 

He laughed. 

*“ Why, it’s just a picnic for them to come up here. You 
can’t hardly keep em away witha club. Of course, the same 
ones don’t work right here long ; but when a fellow gets sent 
up to any of these places, he comes over and over until he 
gets ambitious to go to Sing Sing and be higher toned.” 

I thought of thc same information given me at the Police 
aml Criminal Courts a little while ago. I wondered if there 
might not be some flaw somewhere in the whole reformatory 
and punitive system. From the time a fourteen year-old 
boy is taken up for breaking a window; sent to the reform 
school, where he is herded with older and worse boys, until he 
passes through the police court again, — let us say at sixteen, 
as a “ten-day drunk,’ —to herd again in a windowless 
prison van, packed close with fifteen hardened criminals (as 
I saw a messenger boy of fifteen on my way to the island), 
and taken where for ten days he enjoys the society of the 
most abandoned; returns to town the companion of thieves; 
and goes the next time for three or six months for petit lar- 
ceny, then for some graver crime, on and up. At last, 
when he has no more to learn or to teach, he is given a cell 
or room alone until the State relieves him of the necessity of 
following the course which has been mapped out for and 
steadily followed by so many. He knows when he is a three 
months’ man where he is going at last. Has he not helped 
to dig the trenches for the men who looked so hard and vile to 
him when he broke that window and stood in Police Court by 
their sides ? 
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Perhaps you will ask: *«* Why did he not take the warn- 
ing, and follow another course, turn the other way ?” 

Perchance it might be asked on the other hand —since 
court, and morgue, and cemetery officials unite in the asser- 
tion that the above record is almost universal, and that our 
present methods not only do not reform, but actually prevent 
the reform of offenders — why this system is still followed 
by the State, and if the warning has not been ample and 
severe here, also. 

Are we to expect greater wisdom, more far-seeing judg- 
ment and a loftier aim in these unfortunates of society than 
is developed in those who control them ? 

Since it is all such a dismal failure, why not plan a 
better way? Why not begin at the other end of the line to 
keep offenders apart? Why herd them — good, bad, and in- 
different — together, in the stage of their career when there 
is hope for some, at least, to reform; and begin to separate 
them only when the last mile of the road is reached ? 

Why, if the city must bury its dead in trenches and under 
the conditions only half described above (because much of 
it is too sic kening to present), why, if cremation or some 
better mode of buris.. is not possible —and certainly I think 
it is —why, at least, need the awful, the ghastly. the inhu- 
man combination be made of burying together medium term 
criminals, imbeciles, lunatics, and thousands of corpses all 
on one mere scrap of land’ If a seven-foot mass of cor- 
ruption exhaling through the air and percolating through 
land and water must be devoted to the poor of a great city, 
why in the name of all that is civilized or humane, permit 
any living thing to be detained and poisoned on the same bit 
of earth? 

I saw a woman who had come to visit her mother who was 
one of these poor, insane creatures. ‘I can’t afford to keep 
her at home,” she said, “and then at times she gets snags 
and acts so that people are afraid of her, so I had to let her 
come here. It is kind of awful, isn’t it?’ 

I thought it was “kind of awful,” for more reasons than 
the poor woman could realize, for she was so used to foul air 
and knew so little of sanitary conditions that she was merci- 
fully spared certain thoughts that seem to have escaped the 
authorities also. 

“It is her birthday and I brought her this,” she said, 
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showing me a colored cookie. “She will like it. We can 
visit here one day each month if we have friends.” 

‘How many bodies do you carry each week?” I asked 
of the captain of the city boat. 

*“ About fifty,” he said. But later on both he and the 
official on the Island, told me that there were six thousand 
buried here yearly, so it will be seen that his estimate per 
week was less than half what it should have been. 

I looked at the stack of pine boxes, the ends of which 
showed from beneath a tarpaulin on the deck. 

They were stacked five deep. There were seven wee ones, 
hardly larger than would be filled by a good sized kitten. 

I said: *«* They are so very small. I don’t see how a baby 
was put inside.” 

The man to whom I spoke —a deck hand who was a 
“ ten-day-self-committed,” so the captain told me later — 
smiled a grim, sly smile and said: — 

“IT reckon you're allowin’ fer trimmin’s. This kind don’t 
get pillers and satin linin’s. It don’t take much room for a 
baby with no trimmin’s an’ mighty little clothes.” 

‘Why are two of them dark wood and all the rest light ?” 
I asked of the same man. 

“JT reckon the folks of them two had a few cents to pay 
fer gittin’ their baby’s box stained. It kind of looks nicer 
to them, and when they get a little more money, they'll 
come and get it dug up and put it in a grave by itself or 
some other place. It seems kind of awful to some folks to 
have their little baby put in amongst such a lot.” 

He said it all quite simply, quite apologetically, as if I 
might think it rather unreasonable — this feeling that it was 
«kind of awful to think of the baby in amongst such a lot.” 

At that time, I did not know that he was a prisoner. He 
showed me a number of things about the boxes and spoke of 
the open cracks and knot holes through which one could see 
what was inside. I declined to look after the first glance. 

‘You don’t mind it very much after you're used to it,” 
he said. “Of course, you would, but I mean us.” 

I began to understand that he was a prisoner. 

‘*When you're a prisoner, you get used to a good deal,” 
he said, later on, when they were unloading the bodies and 
some of the men looked white and sick. ‘They’re new to 
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it,” he explained to me. “It makes them sick and scared ; 
but it won’t after a while.” 

* Why are most of them here?” I asked. “ Most of them 
look honest — and —”’ 

*“ Honest!” he exclaimed, with the first show he had 
made of rebellion or resentment. ‘Honest! Of course 
most of us are hemest. It is liquor does it mostly. None 
of us are thieves — yet!” 

I noticed the “us,” but still evaded putting him in with 
the rest. 

“ Why do they not let liquor alone, after such a hard 
lesson ? ” 

He laughed. He hada red, bloated, but not a bad face. 
He was an Englishman. 

“Some of us can’t. Some don’t want to, and some — 
some — it is about all some can get.” 

Later on, I was told that this man was honest, a good 
worker, and that he was “self committed to get the liquor 
out of him. He’s been here before. When he gets out, 
he will be drunk before he gets three blocks away from 
the dock, and he'll be sent here again — or to the Island!” 

«And has this system gone on for a hundred years,” I 
asked, “ without finding some remedy ?” 

« Well, since the women began to take a hand, some little 
has been done,” the officer replied. “They built a coffee 
and lodging house right near the landing, and take return- 
ing prisoners there, and give them a chance to work if they 
want to—ina broom factory they built. Some get a start 
that way and if they work and are honest, they get a letter 
saying so when they find better places. It is only a drop in 
the bucket, but it helps a few.” 

“It looks a little as if women were to take a hand in 
public, municipal, or governmental affairs, that reform, and 
not punishment, might be made the object of imprisonment 
if imprisonment became necessary, doesn’t it ? ” 

He laughed. 

“ Politics is no place for women. This they are doing is 
charity. That is all very well, but they got no business 
meddling with city government, and courts, and prisoners 
only as charity.” 

* Yet you say that, for a hundred years, those who look 
after the criminal population, thought very little of helping 
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the men who came out, much less did they think of begin- 
ning at the other end and trying to keep them from going 
in. Women have been allowed to devise public charities, 
even, for only a few years past. They had no experience 
in building manufactories and conducting coffee and lodging 
houses ; they have but little money of their own to put into 
such things and yet they have bethought® them to start, in 
embryo, right here where the returning convict lands, 
what appears to have vast possibilities as you say. Now 
if this effort for the prevention of crime and want were 
at the other end of the line in municipal government, 
don’t you think it might go even nearer the root of the 
matter and do more good ?” 

‘How would you like to be a ward politician and a 
heeler?” he inquired, wiping a smile away and looking at 
my gloves. 

‘I should not like it at all.” 

“ Well, now, look at that! Of course no lady would, so—” 

* Do you think it possible that the world might get on 
fairly comfortably without having ‘heelers’ and ‘ward poli- 
ticians’— in the sense you mean—in municipal or state 
government? And that it might be better without such 
crime producers?” I added, as he began to laugh. 

“You women are always visionary. Never practical. 
You —” 

“IT thought you said that the one and only really practical 
measure yet taken to reduce the criminal population as 
it returns from the Islands was invented and is conducted by 
women and —” 

«+ You can just make up your mind that in every family of 
six there'll be one hypocrite and one fool, either one of 
which is liable to be +. criminal, too, and the state has got 
to take care of °em somehow. But the prisons are getting 
too full and the Almshouses and Insane <Asylums are 
growing very large. But there is the Two Brothers’ Island. 
I’ve got to attend to my business now. ‘Take the trip with 
me again some time.” 

But it seems to me, I shall not need to go again, and that 
no judge or legislator would need to take the journey more 
than once, unless, perchance, he took it in the person of 
either the hypocrite or the fool of his family; which, let us 
hope, no judge and no legislator is in a position to do. 




















PATRIOTISM AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
BY PRESIDENT E. BENJ. ANDREWS, OF BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


ALL will agree that patriotism is a very important interest, 
that the public schools can be made greatly to promote it, and 
that they may of right be employed for this purpose, nay, 
ought to be so employed. There is, in fact, special fitness in 
effort to stimulate patriotism among pupils in these schools. 
It is part of the business: of the public school to make good 
citizens. Under our theory of government, the public school 
does not exist for the sake of any man as man, but to com- 
plete each pupil’s civic character, because, without education, 
he cannot be a perfectly safe or useful member of the body 
politic. Only when this is understood and emphasized can 
we defend our school system from the common charge of 
being socialistic. Only so can we show a clear right to tax 
for the purpose of public education. It cannot be too ear- 
nestly impressed upon us that our schools exist for a public 
purpose, and that they fail, as public schools, save as they 
subserve this purpose. 

The interesting question is: How can such a beneficent 
result be brought about? Touching more exactly our present 
discussion, how can the public school instruction, which so 
many of us are engaged in imparting, be made to minister in 
the highest degree to true patriotic sentiment and purpose in 
our pupils, and through them in a great body of our citizens ? 

We err if we expect to attain this end to any very helpful 
extent by Fourth of July oratory, or by the purchase and 
raising of flags, according to the pleasant fashion now so in 
vogue. Indeed, while 1 heartily commend this’ custom not- 
withstanding, I fear that there is some danger in our day 
lest, to many, the United States flag shall become a fetich. 
As the mere wearing of the cross cannot constitute one a 
Christian, simply to fly the national emblem over our school- 
houses will never, by itself, make us staunch devotees of this 
nation’s weal. Not the stars and stripes, but what the stars 
and stripes stand for: liberty, union, rights, law, power for 
good among the nations —these are the legitimate spurs to 
our enthusiasm as citizens. And in speaking up for these 
71 
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and for the other exalted attributes of our national character 
on anniversary days and at other times, we need no hysterical 
eloquence. The naked truth, soberly told, will do better. 
The soaring periods, the turgid rhetoric, the pulmonary 
athleticism with which Independence used to be celebrated, 
but which has now transferred itself mainly to Memorial 
Days and to flag raisings, tells for exceeding little. 

Of still less avail is it to inculcate a partisan or a sectional 
spirit, or to try and make boys and girls believe that the life 
of the nation depends upon the prevalence of this or that 
petty policy. From all such special pleas much is to be feared, 
nothing of value to be hoped. 

We have quite too many citizens who identify the good of 
their party or section with that of the nation, and can find no 
patriotism in anything which antagonizes their pet views or 
interests. Holders of national bonds, we notice, are always 
very patriotic. They wish the nation to live and prosper; 
and I have heard of those among them that doubted the love 
of country of other people who urged refunding at a lower 
rate of interest, and the speedy extinction of the national 
debt altogether. 

There are Protestants who would deny Catholics their 
rights, because blind to the fact that this is not legally any 
more than it is religiously a Protestant land; and there are 
Catholics whose zeal for their church would lead them fatally 
to neglect the public and civic elements in the proper educa- 
tion of their youth. 

The Socialist is convinced that we are lost unless we accept 
his system; and although certain that evolution’s steps are 
all that way, spares no pains to aid on the process. The 
Anarchist sees no hope unless the state shall disappear utterly. 
The Communist would have us “ divide and conquer.” Many 
think that poverty would go, and with it all manner of social 
ills, did we did not tax land alone. From all such narrow- 
ness, whether its basis be geographical, ecclesiastical, political 
or social, good Lord, deliver us! 

Nor do we gain aught by overlooking the vices which 
fasten upon our politics and upon our distinguished citizens, 
past or present, or by portraying our country’s possibilities or 
virtues as greater than they are, either absolutely or in com- 
parison with those of other nations, or by belittling or deny- 
ing the very grave dangers with which our political and 
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social outlook is beset. To deify Jefferson or Franklin or 
even Washington is bad. Do not falsify about old Federalists, 
Democrats, or Whigs, either in the way of slander or in that 
of idolatry. It will not profit. 

One hears a great deal of perfervid speech concerning the 
grandeur of our country and its institutions which, power- 
fully as it may build up national self-conceit, can never 
advance genuine patriotism. There is not another thoroughly 
civilized country under the sun whose cities are so ill ruled 
as ours. There is not another in whose government the laws 
of political economy and public finance are so little studied 
or so flagrantly defied. Our methods of taxation are in fact 
so unreasonable and unjust that if the people understood 
their oppressiveness our government would, I believe, be 
overthrown in a day, as was the old régime in France. There 
is not a second country this side of Turkey whose civil service 
is so corrupt as ours, or where special fitness is so little re- 
garded as by us in selections for public office. In no other 
land upon the planet is poverty so common or so dire in pro- 
portion to national resources. Our system of pensions is 
costlier in dollars and cents than the very worst of those 
European military systems which we are so often and so 
properly bidden to deplore, and its total effect in creating 
poverty is ten times as bad. Our mail system is far from the 
best. So of our school organization. So and more also of 
our electoral arrangements, which happily we have just begun 
to amend. Let the good work go on! In several other 
lands, I think, common justice between man and man is surer 
and speedier than with us. 

There are further infelicities which we simply share with 
other peoples, being no worse off than they. Here as else- 
where is it in a very sad sense true that the rich are growing 
richer and the poor poorer. That is, the sills of society, the 
masses of common people, blest by no special genius, art, 
craft, or position, but forced to gain their living by the basal 
industries, count for less and less as the years pass. The 
conflict between labor and capital, circling the entire horizon 
with cloud, badly blackens our sky, too, and I do not mark in 
that cloud aught of tendency to lift. 

A portentous danger, peculiar to ourselves as a nation, 
confronts us in the size of our country and the complexity of 
our civilization. It seems a strange thing to find, so soon 
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after a four years’ civil war which succeeded in preventing 
the dismemberment of our union, a feeling that it is still 
uncertain whether these States will permanently continue a 
single nation. Yet many at this moment share that feeling. 
We hoped after the war that railways and telegraphs between 
sections, with the increased mingling of populations and of 
interests, would henceforth perpetuate in our people that 
sense of unity which, as history has shown, must characterize 
the inhabitants of any nation destined to maintain its integ- 
rity. This is still the hope, but with many thoughtful men 
it is little more than hope. ‘The sectional spirit which killed 
Rome is powerfully at work among us. Hardly ever, even 
before our war, was it more manifest than now. The East, 
the South, the West, the Centre, each works for itself as if it 
were the country. The majority of the people in one part 
have little concern for those elsewhere. 

This perilous decentralization in feeling not only co-exists 
with the legal centralization which might at first be thought 
likely to counteract it, but it is actually helped on thereby. 
Centralization of power in our national arm is in many things 
alvantageous. Our trouble is that, in important points where 
centralization is most desirable,. we are, in one way and 
another, prevented from carrying it out, while it is most bane- 
fully carried out in other directions. The taxing of inter- 
state railways, for instance, ought to be effected by the 
federal tax machinery, but cannot be without a change in 
our constitution. On the other hand, the worst inroad upon 
local self-government yet recorded —a perfectly needless one, 
moreover,— was the ruling of the Supreme Court in the 
recent case of Marshal Neagle, who killed Judge Terry in 
California.* Your neighbor is shot dead at your feet. The 


* It occurred on Aug. 14, 1889, at Lathrop, San Joaquin Co., where Justice 
Field, of the U. S. Supreme Court, with Neagle for his body-guard, having 
stopped for breakfast, was attacked by Terry, who had previously threat- 
ened him. No one doubts that Neagle acted legally in killing Terry. The 
question is whether to justify him by State or by United States law. He 
was acting under United States law only in the sense that the Attorney- 
General, on behalf of the President, who is bound by the constitution to 
execute the law, had ordered him to protect Justice Field. It is, I believe, 
the feeling of most lawyers who have examined the case, that, in its decision 
clearing the Marshal as having shot Terry in obedience to “the laws of the 
United States,’ our highest Court violently widened the meaning of this 
phrase. All will admit that the powers of the general government ought to 
be interpreted liberally ; but to transfer judgment upon such a crime as homi- 
cide from State to Federal tribunals is a very serious matter. Had the affair 
occurred in Massachusetts or New York, or had Terry been a less influential 
desperado, the case would probably have been left to the State courts. 
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shooter is arrested, but no sooner is his trial begun than every 
wheel of local justice is stopped by the simple notice that 
the shot was delivered in obedience to orders from Washing- 
ton. The fact that in this instance essential justice was done 
does not deprive the case of its enormity. Sometime it will 
be otherwise, at least in the public opinion of a dozen States. 
The justice of the vicinage, that fine old feature of Anglo- 
Saxon law, will then be felt to have vanished; and it will be 
a wonder if some new Jeroboam shall not raise the ery: 
*¢ What portion have we in David? To your tents, O Israel!” 

As in the disruption of Rome, so always: When the 
central authority of a vast empire, encroaching little by little 
upon dear local prerogatives, grown bolder and rougher, too, 
through its might and its immunity, comes to make itself felt 
in the remoter sections in a hard and unsympathetic way, 
people begin to feel toward it as toward a foreign power, and 
you soon have the best sort of a foundation for a civil war, or 
an attempt at revolution. 

Pardon so long di#eussion upon this sombre side of our 
affairs. What I wished to come at is this, — that itis of no 
use to keep on ignoring or extenuating these national dis- 
eases and dangers. It would be far better to tell the truth 
about them in any event, as we cannot permanently keep up 
the illusion. It is immensely better in view of the fact that 
such falsity distracts alike our own thought and that of our 
pupils from the most cogent reasons for insisting upon 
patriotism. 

Peace needs its love of country as wellas war. The honesty 
which shall recognize the ills that threaten us, the courage 
to fight them, the eternal vigilance which is the price of 
liberty, the dogged patience required to hunt out of office 
the political trickster, the zeal to bestir oneself early and late, 
in the face of apathy and contumely, in order to get faithful 
and competent men elected to office and to raise the entire 
plane of the civil service — these are quite as needful as 
the bravery which sends men to the battlefield, and they are 
indefinitely harder to find. 

How, then, shall we best promote patriotism in our public 
schools and through them in the State? Before following up 
this inquiry in a more positive way, it is necessary to remark 
that patriotism is of various kinds. Much patriotism is 
simply practical or interested regard for one’s country, spring- 
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ing from more or less selfish considerations. Mere bondholder 
patriotism will illustrate. Another variety is sentimental 
patriotism, like that of Leonidas and his Three Hundred, in 
which,— owing to persistent education and association,— coun- 
try has come to stand before the patriot’s soul as the veritable 
chief good, to be fought for to the death if need be, he 
knows not why. And there is, thirdly, rational patriotism, 
like that of Washington, Franklin, and Madison, which is 
part of general philanthropy,,a love of one’s country, begotten 
of the reasoned conviction that such country has been called 
by the Power above to an eminent role in the upward evolu- 
tion of humanity. 

These different patriotisms are all good. Interested patri- 
otism itself is better than none. English public financiers 
argue for perpetuating the British national debt on the 
ground that, in case of war or rebellion, its holders would 
rally with all their influence and resources to save the state. 
Now, bad as it would be for any number of us to have that 
sort of public spirit and no other, all c@tizens, the most unself- 
ish with the rest, share and must share to an extent that low 
form of zeal for the state. Such an affection need not and 
could not be wholly wanting in any commonwealth, however 
insignificant, unstoried, and ignoble. The Portuguese might 
possess it as well as the Englishman: the Norwegian as truly 
as the German. Patriotism of this kind needs less cultiva- 
tion than the choicer varieties, yet, as it is a useful and in- 
dispensable quality in its place, it should, like the brute 
instinct of self-preservation, be fostered so far as it stands in 
the way of nothing nobler than itself. 

But, mark it well, this is not the patriotism that begets he- 
roes. It is not the kind that a nation can depend upon in 
the hour of mortal peril. The higher varieties are then 
imperatively needed, the kinds which do not spring up or flour- 
ish spontaneously. How can these diviner species of patriot- 
ism be had? How are they to be kept ever present, strong 
and vigorous in the Republic ? 

I answer that neither the patriotism of Leonidas nor that 
of Washington can be made to germinate in the human breast 
on simple notification. Neither comes as the mere result of 
teaching. There must be in the character of the country a 
basis for the teaching. Exhort me as you may, I cannot per- 
manently and at cost to myself be an enthusiast for my coun- 
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try, unless it is worthy of my enthusiasm. Lofty, almighty 
love is to be steadily evoked only for the country which can, 
and that in some moral sense, either boast a great past, or 
exhibit a great present, or promise a great future, or two or 
all of these at once. 

Whatever we can do to perfect the schools will of course 
tend to make those who go forth from them thankful if not 
enthusiastic citizens. The school, we have seen, is an agency 
of the state. Every pupil, with more or less clearness, so 
understands. Make the blessings of his school days as rich 
and as colossal as youcan. Give him reason to remember 
his schooling with gratitude, and to remember it forever, 
Crowd good things upon him; recognition as your peer, uni- 
formly kind treatment, the power of noble examples, the best 
of teaching. The good thus done to pupils they will always 
tend to ascribe to the state. But the gratitude hence arising 
will be about equally strong, whatever rank the nation in 
question holds, whatever the efficiency or the moral quality 
of its government. It will conduce to patriotism, but will 
not of itself engender high patriotism. 

Again, schools can do a great deal for common patriotism 
by more and better lessons touching the theory, the facts, 
and the duties of civil life. 

Instruction in the rudiments of political and social science 
ought to begin in the primary schools, as soon as scholars can 
read well, and it ought never to cease till they graduate. 

As to theory, we might well insist more than has yet been 
done that government is a necessary good, not a necessary 
evil. Infinite misconception still prevails upon this point. 
How can children, or men either, be radical patriots, think- 
ing of the state so meanly as many do, and as our fathers of 
the revolutionary epoch quite unanimously did! Evils gather 
about our political life, of course, and they are not at all to 
be excused, because associated with what is so vitally essential. 
But, accursed indeed must be the state, if such a state can 
be imagined, which would not be infinitely superior to 
anarchy. Not aman among us duly appreciates the daily, 
hourly, perpetual blessings derived, and to be derived from 
the civil order about him. As to facts, we ought in our 
public school instruction to dwell more on the history of 
liberty in early and modern times, as well as upon the slow 
growth and the cost of liberty. And touching duties, we 
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might point out not only the obligatoriness of activity in 
polities, but the possibility and the duty of honest participation 
in political office. Very many of our fellow-citizens cannot 
fully discharge their calling in relation to the state simply 
by regular and honest voting. They must hold office. A 
political career should be looked upon as something to be 
openly sought and aspired to by any properly qualified man: 
not as a gift, gratuity, or honor, from political friends. For 
the man to seek the office, if only he is the right man, ought 

be considered no disgrace, but a thoroughly honorable 
and thankworthy thing. 

Such lessons would do great good —the same among 
American youth as for those of any other civilized land, say, 
France, Chili, or Belgium. 

Were we to stop here, however, we should have done little 
to build patriotism of the higher orders. If, without supply- 
ing this lack, we should try to rally our pupils to truly 
splendid patriotism, they would turn upon us with the 
demand to be shown something splendidly inspiring about 
the American Republic, its history, its present life, its out- 
look. Thank Heaven, we should havea long and eloquent 
story to recite. Without exaggeration, I am sure, we could 
tell what would fire every ingenuous young heart, about the 
proud career of free government in this our land, the fise of 
the United States into a single political power, the Revolu- 
tionary War, and the creation, the adoption, the strengthen- 
ing, and the preservation of our Federal Constitution. With 
still better warrant and effect might we dilate upon our 
country’s work in growing the noblest manhood yet seen, in 
educating Europe to a belief in free institutions, in demon- 
strating that a republic can conduct both war and finance 
with sobriety and vigor, and in literally creating many of the 
most humane and valuable parts of modern international law. 
Then, sweeping down into the present, one could asseverate 

all truth and soberness, that in spite of whatever stains 
assoil our polities, and notwithstanding the volume of poison 
from Europe which infects our population, the popular heart 
is still sound, the common will, like the will-of God, slowly 
and patiently but with awful vigor, making for righteousness. 

So strong a plea could any one of us urge for great*patri- 
otism in our pupils, and it would be a strong plea indeed. 
Further, believe me, it would avail much. 
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And yet, somewhat would be lacking after we had said all 
that. The pupil would still rejoin: My life is mainly in 
the future. If I am to devote myself to my country after 
the example of Leonidas, or of Washington, tell me not only 
of its past and of its present, but particularly of its future. 
Will our beloved America continue to tread the exalted road 
which has witnessed her career thus far, or is she one day to 
halt in her mighty march, and then droop and perish like all 
the republics before her? 

In face of that qyestion we should, of course, if thoroughly 
temperate and discrzet, somewhat lower our tone, and fall to 
speaking of hopes and beliefs. But we need something 
mightier than hope. The final motive for supreme patriotism, 
can be present only in proportion to one’s moral certainty of 
the nation’s perpetual grandeur. Let me be convinced, let 
me even suspect, that the Republic of my love has had its day, 
and is soon to be numbered with Athens, Rome, Venice, and 
the rest, I cannot present you the virile patriotism which 
after all my conscience calls upon me to render. 

My hope of this country’s perpetuity is immensely strong, 
as strong as it can possibly be and not transcend its character 
as hope; but hope, at best, lacks the red color of ripened 
certitude. 

This last, crucial condition to high patriotism, consisting in 
assurance that the Republic is to live forever, it devolves 
upon the schools of America largely to create, by making the 
nation worthy of a permanent career. The nation will live if 
it deserves to live. The fittest willsurvive. If, as «* human- 
ity sweeps onward,” we as a nation can offer it the proper 
vehicle, the Eternal Spirit will never dismiss us from his 
service. 

Here, then, is the crowning work of our schools in aid of 
patriotism; to make this already worthy nation worthier 
still. On the schools of this land, high and low, depends in 
eminent degree the question of its eternal life. In conjune- 
tion with the Church they must see to it that righteousness 
abounds more and more among the people. Out of them in 
great part must come that spiritual life, which shall quench 
our huckstering temper, shame into the abyss our base polities, 
and broaden our thought from sectional to national themes. 
The schools must grow the public men, with inspiring policies, 
who shall dare to speak again of the divine mission of America. 
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With what relief, with what applause, should we not 
receive him, were God pleased once more to turn out a true 
statesman within our borders, insisting, prophet-like, upon 
our national duties — duties to the other nations of this con- 
tinent, duties to the world! 

I believe to be true Sir Charles Dilke’s remark in his 
‘Problems of Greater Britain,” that either Chinese, Russian, 
or Anglo-Saxon civilization is to become predominant upon 
the globe. Whether or not it shall be the Saxon, we, rather 
than England, must answer, for upon us remains more of the 
dew of our youth. We are not only fresher, we are freer, 
more inventive, and tied by living bonds to nearly every 
nationality on earth. 

America must lead in the future civilization of our race. 
God has, I believe, this lasting and glorious mission for the 
great American republic, but we must prove ourselves 
worthy of it. The dream of Mr. Blaine and the dream of 
Mr. Butterfield will some day be realized. More than this: 
— not always will that morbid notion of earlier Americanism 
control us, that we are perpetually to keep aloof from the 
affairs of the Old World. Why should we thus refrain ? 
Wherein is it fitting that the fate of weaker nations and 
races in Africa, in Asia, and in the islands of the sea, should 
forever continue to be decided by Germany, Russia, Great 
Britain, France, and Italy, lands of a civilization confessedly 
less ethical than ours? Have our matchless fortune and 
power been given us for naught? Nay; noblesse oblige: our 
privilege puts us under bond to help the weaker. Where is 
the prophet-statesman — the Mohammed or the Savonorola 
who shall affectingly expound to us our national calling? 
The schools of America must raise him up. 




















IBSEN’S BRAND. 


BY WILBUR L. CROSS, PH.D. 


IBSEN’S social dramas are becoming very well known among 
us. Scholars and critics read them and find in them a new 
and original dramatic form; the fashionable world reads one 
of them and talks about them all. Their tendency is usually 
condemned both in the review and in the drawing-room ; and 
indeed he is a very bold thinker who in our society will 
defend the denotement of a Doll’s House. However, we all 
know, unless we close our eyes to the world about us, that 
society has its ailments, and we must all admit that the diag- 
nosis made by the fearless Norseman is the work of no clumsy 
quack. Insincerity in the thousand and one relations of daily 
life is too common, and a revolt against it by a great literary 
artist is most salutary, and yet, the social dramas are wanting 
in the artistic stuff that produe es in the reader the highest 
enjoyment. They are written in prose bare of ornament; they 
possess little or no wit and humor; they never pretend to the 
romantic swing of the imagination; everywhere hypocrisy in 
some aspect is the theme; everywhere theeconventions of so- 
ciety are lashed with scorpions. Ought not this dark picture 
of life to be relieved by a light and warmth from some source ? 
In some of his early plays, though he then looked upon the 
riffraff of humanity with his present uncompromising eye, 
Ibsen made his scorn highly palatable by the deepest lyrical 
feeling, magnificent scenery, and the sensuous flow of the 
richest poetry. Such a play is the dramatic poem entitled 
Brand, which foreign critics have pronounced the most re- 
markable literary production since Faust. But among Eng- 
lish readers, judging from recent criticisms of Ibsen, it is 
known only by name. Hence we hope a welcome service 
will be performed by presenting here its outline. Its drift 
will be apparent. There will constantly be kept before us a 
man who attempts to apply to life an impossible formula; 
after sacrificing to it for five years, if the world’s decision is 
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accepted he miserably fails. But does he really fail? No; 
his reward has been in the struggles and victories of the 
spirit, in the mighty personality developed thereby. 

The opening scene of this dramatic poem is a vast mountain 
wilderness, an immense snow-field at the head of a Norwegian 
fjord. Fog, thick and heavy, is condensing into rain; it is 
early morning. Brand, a young priest, with staff and scrip, 
is slowly moving over the snow towards the west; he is just 
stepping on the thin snow crust, beneath which is flowing a 
deep stream, formed from the melting snow, when a peasant 
warns him of his danger. He stops only long enough to lay 
bare the peasant’s apparently noble conduct. What does he 
find ?— that the peasant has no conception of self-sacrifice, 
that he rescues mountain travellers from the abyss, simply be- 
cause the courts hold him responsible for their lives, because 
prison-bars and chains very disagreeably rise up before his 
selfish vision. Brand goes on. The rising sun breaks through 
the mist and transforms the mountain wilderness into the full 
beauty of a summer morning. Agnes and Einar are tripping 
up the valley from the south, over the heather, shining in the 
sunlight like butterflies —as thoughtless, too, and as happy. 
Einar is a young painter, who has been sauntering about 
scene-hunting ; in his wanderings he has met Agnes, who had 
come from the city to drink into her weak lungs the air, sun, 
and pine odor, of the mountains. They are just from their 
betrothal feast in the valley below, from song, dance, and 
wine, and are on their way to the fjord, whence they will sail 
away for their parents’ blessing, and to an endless honey-moon. 
Leaping along, hand-in-hand, they are on the very edge of a 
precipice, concealed by overhanging drifts of snow; the shout 
of Brand, from above, saves them. In a moment, priest and 
painter recognize each other as university acquaintances. 
Einar is in high joy, for here is an unexpected guest to his 
wedding. But Brand, though he is going in the same direc- 
tion as the lovers, is on his way to no marriage feast, but to 
God’s funeral. The god of the North, who has been ailing 
for a thousand years, who has long been an old man in 
second childhood, in slippers, skull cap, and spectacles, is 
dying. In place of this imbecile godfather, now in his 
death throes, Brand would enthrone a Being possessing the 
youth and strength of a Herakles, the sternness and awfulness 
of Jehovah ; instead of a god, squeaking out his commands in 
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a voice that can only frighten children, this generation needs 
a god who speaks in thunder and flashes in lightning. Havy- 
ing no respect for their harmless object of worship, men are 
roaming about with no ideals; to-day they are this, to-morrow 
that, never anything wholly. “The human spirit has been, 
so to speak, broken up and retailed about, until the mere torso 
is left. Its head and hands must be found and united to the 
mutilated trunk, then the God of old will recognize this 
greatest and noblest creation, Adam, young and strong.” 

The lovers resume their journey towards the fjord; but 
Agnes is not the Agnes of an hour ago. She had never 
before seen a Brand, and as he spoke he seemed in moral 
strength one of the giants of romance. Einar points out to 
her in the distance the gold and silver glitter of the water 
and the steamer waiting to bear them to the warm south, but 
her butterfly spirit has fled. Yonder cloud that for a 
moment hides the face of the sun is the counterpart of the 
shadow passing over her heart. By another route Brand 
goes on westward. We get aglimpse of him standing on the 
lofty cliffs overhanging a little village by the fjord side ; he 
is speaking to himself. The scene before him is familiar, 
for it is his birthplace; but it no longer interests him,—even 
the old brown church yonder by the river side looks small 
and contemptible. Suddenly he is disturbed by stones fall- 
ing about him. Gerd, a wild half- -gypsy being of the moun- 
tains, imagines that a foul hawk with red and yellow about 
the eyes is trying to clutch her in his claws; at this ghastly 
creation of her brain she is throwing stones. She reads 
vacillation in the priest’s face, and attempts to allure him 
from the ugly church of men to the great ice church of the 
mountains, where the force and avalanche chant masses, where 
the wind on the rampart of the glacier is the preacher, where 
the hawk never sails. 

Brand recovers from his wavering. Every troll that under 
the disguise of thoughtlessness, stupidity, or madness has 
broken down men’s mind shall be sent to its grave. Then in 
the new free world we shall no longer be caricatures of what 
God made us, but very Adams. 

By their different ways priest and lovers arrive at the fjord. 
Near the church sits the parish bailiff, doling out provisions to 
hungry men and women. It is a hard year for them. Sep- 


tember frosts have nipped their grain, disease has fallen on 
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the cattle, and the folk are starving. When asked for aid, 
Brand speaks out; disease and famine are God’s ways of 
pricking cowards to action. A terrific storm strikes the fjord. 
Old women declare that the hard-hearted words of the 
stranger have aroused God’s anger; with one thunderous 
voice the crowd cries, “ Stone him, stab his unfeeling heart.” 
While the bailiff is quieting the tumult, a woman wild with 
grief comes running down the hill in search of a priest to ab- 
solve her husband. Her little household on the other side of 
the fjord is stricken by the famine. Her husband, demonized 
by hunger, this morning stabbed the babe, dying at her empty 
breast, and then attempted self-slaughter. In his remorse he 
cannot live and dares not die. There is no sham about this 
case of need, for the future of a human soul is at stake. 
Accordingly Brand at once makes known his character as 
priest, and offers to administer the sacrament to the dying 
wretch. But how shall he reach the other side of the fjord? 
The bridge above, over which the woman crossed, has been 
carried away by the morning flood, and the fjord is boiling 
and foaming. Brand finds a boatman who will risk his boat, 
but no one will step in with him, not even the wild woman 
who summons him; life, forsooth, is too precious to be thrown 
away, yet someone must tend the sheet and bail the boat 
while the priest stands at the rudder. Agnes, after long 
pleading in vain with Einar to do his duty, presents herself, 
if necessary, an offering to the waves. 

It is late in the afternoon. The fjord lies quiet and bright; 
Brand stands by the hut of the dead maniac whose last hours 
were calmed by priestly assurances of a God of mercy. His 
heroic daring on the fjord dazzled the peasants, and from 
those very men who a few hours ago threatened to stone him 
to death, now appears a delegation to ask him to settle in 
their poverty-stricken parish. The young priest, as he is 
entering the world of activity, though his goal stands out 
clearly before him, forms a very romantic conception of the 
way leading to it. He imagines that issuing from some mag- 
nificent church, from the midst of silken banners, golden 
chalices, incense, and songs of victory, his fiery words are to 
penetrate and renew the hearts of men. The sin and suffer- 
ing of a starving parish, shut out from the wide world by the 
steep walls of a fjord, are disagreeable to him; with scorn he 
dismisses the delegation. He approaches Agnes sitting near 
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the boat on the beach. She is entranced by a heavenly vision ; 
the world of pleasure that she had known as the betrothed 
of Einar, as she now looks back upon it, is a vast waste dark 
and lifeless; bending over her in the blue heavens is a form, 
full of sorrow and love, bright and mild as the morning red, 
and she hears voices singing, and beseeching * Do thy work, 
do thy duty.” 

Brand was not quite satisfied with himself for driving 
away the men who asked him to become their priest. And 
now, in contrast with Agnes’ vision of simple work and duty, 
his own conduct appears selfish; it is now plain to him that 
the new world and the new Adam must be first created in 
his own heart. All regard for self is extinguished; Quixotic 
dreams of making over the whole human race vanish like a 
mere flash on a distant glacier. He will remain, and labor 
first of all for the salvation of the few in the valley of his 
childhood ; the uncompromising formula, “ All or nothing” 
(unless you give up all, your offering is nothing), which he 
is ever ready to apply to the conduct of others, he takes for 
his own. Agnes wishes to share the hardships of his life. 
He warns her that should she remain with him she must live 
in the twilight down among the cliffs, that there must never 
be any wincing or haggling though death threaten. She 
chooses deliberately to go into the night through death, for 
beyond she see the glimmering of morning. 

For three years Brand has been a parish priest. His 
harsh rule of conduct has been put to no crucial test in his 
own life. His dying mother, an old hag of the valley, has 
been consigned to hell, because she would not break loose 
from all the golden chains that bound her to the earth; but 
her soul was, to a son who admits no distinction between 
relative and stranger, of no more worth than any one of the 
thousands hanging by tooth and nail on the brink of perdi- 
tion. When he renounced the wide world for a narrow life 
among ignorant fishermen by the fjord, he looked upon his 
act as a martyr’s sacrifice to duty ; but Agnes’ love for him, 
so deep and so novel, is full compensation for the loss of an 
anticipated great name. And when a son is born, as one 
was a few months ago, Brand feels the joy of life in all its 
giddy extravagance. So long and so happily repressed, the 
strife between nature and love soon breaks forth into the 
inevitable tragedy. 
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Little Alf is in a fever. The parish physician informs the 
parents that unless they leave the cold, damp vale their son 
will surely die. For a moment the father gives way to his 
affection ; he will depart this very evening. The physician, 
who had before taken him to task for his hard philosophy, 
quietly reminds him that there must be something wrong 
with a doctrine the preacher can’t practise; from a peasant, 
too, Brand hears the accusation that in his « All or nothing” 
he has set up for his parishioners an ideal he is unwilling to 
strive for. He is on the steps of his cottage waiting for 
Agnes who is within. As she comes out with Alf in her 
arms, dressed for the journey, she looks at her husband, 
frightened ; for in his ray is visible the conflict between love 
and duty, stirred up in heart and head by physician and 
peasant. From the mountains to the cottage Gerd is run- 
ning, screaming, and clapping her hands in glee, for the 
great ice church is now to be honored; the ugly church of 
men is closed and fastened with lock and bolt, and the 
hawk is sailing away with a priest on his back ; on the moun- 
tain tops bells are ringing, bells calling to life the dwarfs 
and trolls the new priest had driven into the sea; in long 
processions these ghastly forms are clambering up the moun- 
tains. Shuddering with terror before this madness of Nature, 
this prophecy of victorious evil, Brand points to the cottage 
door, saying to Agnes that he was priest before parent. 

It is Christmas eve; the scene is at the parsonage; without 
big flakes of snow are falling on Alf’s newly made grave. 
Thinking herself unobserved, Agnes, weak and feverish from 
her sorrow, kneels down by a bureau and, one by one, takes 
from a drawer the many little pieces of a child’s apparel; “here 
are the christening cloak and veil; here the very scarf and 
sacque Alf wore the first time we took him out into the air — 
*twas too long then, but soon it became too short and was here 
laid away; and here are his mittens and —o too — what 
hands and what legs; and that—that is a blanket we 
wrapped him in for his journey from te cold fjord.” A 
knocking is heard at the front door; she turns her head, sees 
Brand near her, and shrieks. The door bursts open; in 
runs a gypsy with a child in her arms. The gypsy no sooner 
sees the rich mother than she demands the clothes for her 
freezing child. Utterly bewildered, Agnes hears from her 
stern husband, “ You see your duty.” The drawer is emptied, 
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and the gypsy hastens out into the night. As Brand is turn- 
ing away from Agnes, impatient because a broken-hearted 
mother does not gladly give up the relics of her love, she 
confessed that she has not only given unwillingly but has also 
been guilty of deceit. Then she takes from her bosom a 
little cap, once wet with Alf’s death sweat and her own tears, 
and as an unreserved offering, her all, she hands it to Brand, 
who hastens to the steps and throws it at the departing 
gypsy. Trembling with the joy of self-conquest, the obedient 
wife falls into the arms of her husband. Through the crush- 
ing of a mother’s léve she has attained his ideal; she has 
seen Jehovah, the restored God, face to face. But who looks 
upon that splendor and awfulness must die. When Brand 
clearly sees that if Agnes is to live, he must get back all the 
gypsy has taken from her and leave their sunless home, the 
very foundations of his giant being are shaken; with hands 
over his aching brain, he weeps, falls helpless, and cries to 
the merciful Saviour for light. That spirit which in the form 
of a beautiful woman once came down from the bosom of the 
Almighty Father to be his strength and his life — must she 
now be summoned away? His duty as priest demands the 
sacrifice ; he must push on to the end; “the victory of vic- 
tories is to lose all.” 

A year and a half passes by. Agnes is dead. With 
wealth inherited from his mother, Brand has built a new 
parish church which is to be consecrated to-day. Though 
the sun has not yet risen, the fjord is white with sails bearing 
priests and their congregations from neighboring and distant 
parishes to the celebration. Brand is within the new church 
at the organ ; he has, perhaps, been awake all night, for since 
the loss of Agnes he rarely sleeps. His sorrow and anguish, 
which, by heroic effort of the will, he has thus far repressed, 
the organ voices in spite of him; it weeps and moans, and 
suddenly in a piercing discord shrieks, shrieks, and drives 
him in fright to the church steps. Here he is met by his 
bishop, who informs him that the service cannot begin before 
assurances are given that the church will be conveyed to the 
state. The priest replies: ©The crowning work of his min- 
istry shall be no piece of showy architecture dedicated to 
Satan ; whatever the offering, he will follow the maxim of his 
life to its logical conclusion; the world may steal from him 
his heart-blood, but it shall never buy his soul. 
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A curious and impatient mass of men, women, and children, 
priests, and officials, are crowding up to the church, clamor- 
ing for admittance. Brand still standing on the steps har- 
angues them. He had dreamed of a great church which 
was to shadow under its protection not only faith and learn- 
ing, but all that is in life, all that silently goes on in man’s 
heart,— the perplexities of day, the repose of evening, the 
grief of night. Alas! the dream is dreamed through; the 
men of this generation in their stupidity can never catch his 
meaning. Only the sensuous touches them; their eye 
brightens at a novel structure; the organ, song, and bells 
tickle their ears; they feel a nervous thrill as the priest 
lisps, whispers, and thunders, according to the rules of his 
art. Under the influence of this shine, noise, and jugglery, 
they are fairly good Christians for one day in the week and 
godless for the other six. For such a people any church 
built by human hands is only a lie; in the name of God it 
fosters the worship of the devil. The only church large 
enough to include “ All or nothing” is world wide: its floor 
is the green earth, the mountains, sea, and fjord; its roof the 
heavens. Here in this vast church every man should find his 
work and his religion; the duties of the day may bind his 
hands and feet to .ne earth, but in thought and aspiration he 
may walk the path of the stars. In the midst of a hubbub, 
some approving, some disapproving, Brand locks the church 
door, and announcing that he is no longer priest, throws the 
key into a river flowing close by. To those possessing 
pliant backs and supple joints he grants permission to crawl 
in through the cellar hole, and then he calls upon the young 
and strong to awake from their vacillation and compromising 
attitude towards the deceits and shams of the world and 
follow him into the mountain wilderness to victory. Fired 
by these lofty words of scorn and exhortation, his hearers 
raise him upon their shoulders and in a long line rush up the 
vale; only the faint hearted and officials remain behind. 
The heroism of this band holds out until they reach the 
highest saeter in the parish; then wet, tired, and hungry, 
they question their leader about the reward of this suffering. 
When he tells them they are to look forward to no plunder, 
but only to conquest over self and the bloody pricks of a 
crown of thorns, they regard themselves betrayed. The 
bailiff, opportunely arriving; promises the folk that if they 
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will return to their homes they shall all be rich before even- 
ing, fora school of millions of herring has just entered the 
fjord. Deceived by this lie trumped up for the occasion, 
the entire herd of men, women, and children bellow forth 
against their leader, * Drive the hell-hound from the parish, 
stone him, stab him.” 

Lame, bleeding, and alone, amid wind, rain, and fog, Brand 
creeps farther up into the snow and wilds of the mountains. 
He stops and looks back on the retreating peasants. Of a 
thousand followers not one has reached the heights with him ; 
on them all rests the summons to a nobler life, but the offer- 
ing —ah! that’s what scares them. At length, completely 
exhausted both in mind and body from hunger, cold, and 
wounds, he sinks down into the snow, and there he sits star- 
ing like a madman, as vision after vision representing in some 
form the hopeless degradation of humanity takes possession 
of his imagination. These visions pass away and leave him 
sobbing over a lost world; in his grief he calls upon Agnes 
to return and calm him. Inamoment she stands transfigured 
in the clouds. She tells him that all his sicknesses and 
dreams spring from his impracticable rule of conduct, “ All or 
nothing,” and with the smiles, softness, and affection bred in 
heaven, she pleads with him to abandon his foolish attempts 
to lead back men to a paradise, long since locked and bolted, 
and to follow her to the sun and summer above. That the 
gates of Eden are forever closed against mankind, counts for 
nothing with Brand so long as the yearning to burst through 
them remains. While the heavenly form is vanishing in the 
clouds, Gerd appears in pursuit of the hawk. Brand tells her 
that his own experience has taught him that no weapon can 
make an impression on the bird: “Sometimes he falls seem- 
ingly struck through the heart by a bullet, but if you approach 
him to give the death thrust, he is always behind you with 
his proud and self-confident air, and befools you anew.” This 
time Gerd has stolen from a reindeer hunter a rifle that never 
fails to kill. The heavy clouds break away, and Brand sees 
that he is under the perilous roof of the ice church. The 
glacier of his heart begins to melt; his life is a mistake; 
hitherto it has been governed by principles and laws; in the 
future it shall flow on with the warmth and richness of a 
poem. Alas! this resolution comes too late. Gerd puts the 
rifle to her cheek, and fires. The hawk tumbles down the 
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mountain side. The world is now free from Compromise — 
only Gerd’s world, the great world will still be led by its 
humdrum ideals; a terrible crash follows the rifle shot, and 
the mountain valley is buried beneath an avalanche. From 
Brand, writhing under the falling mass, we hear the fragment 
of a cry to God about the quantum satis of the will. From 
above a voice answers, “ He is deus caritatis.” 









































ELECTORAL REFORM LEGISLATION. 


BY CHAS. CLAFLIN ALLEN. 

OF late there have been signs that tle public conscience is 
gradually awaking to the dangers menacing our institutions 
from the use of money in elections. The press has begun to 
publish the truth, and the people have begun to realize it. 
The priceless privilege of suffrage in a free republic for which 
our forefathers sacrificed blood and treasure is lapsing into a 
common commodity for barter. The great increase in politi- 
cal corruption during the past few years has given an 
impetus to a demand for reform in election methods; and 
the first result of this wave of sentiment has been the 
«+ Australian System of Voting,” which has been adopted, 
with slight variations in minor details, in twelve States. In 
at least fifteen other States similar measures have been pro- 
posed ; and the end is not yet. 

The salient features of the Australian System are: 

1st. The printing of the ballot at public expense. 

2d. The control of the printed ballots by public officials. 
3d. The filing of nominations with the Secretary of State. 
4th. The right of nominations independent of party. 

5th. The privacy of the voter while preparing his ballot. 

6th. The secrecy of the ballot. 

So much has been written about this system that discus- 
sion of its characteristics in detail would be superfluous. Its 
chief advantages may be epitomized in the privacy, and 
therefore the independence, of the voter. It certainly prevents 
the practice of marshalling masses of men, who through 
timidity or venality can be controlled, and marching them to 
the polls, ballot in hand, to vote at the behest of the “ boss.” 
Where the Australian law prevails, there can be no * blocks 
of five.” Much improvement may fairly be expected from 
the application of this new system. Its history from its first 
introduction in South Australia in 1857, and its subsequent 
successful development through the Australian provinces, to 
England and Canada, constitute the surest guaranty of suc- 
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cess; and the fact that the law has never been abandoned 
when once introduced is the strongest testimony to its excel- 
lence. But the * practical politician ” works in devious ways. 
His ingenuity in circumventing laws is marvellous, so long 
as he is sup yplie .d with sinews of war. Give him money or 
offices to dispose of, and his wits are equal to any emergency. 
Make it worth his while to work “ts “the party,” and the 
party will find its guid pro quo when the returns are in. 

Granting to the Australian system all the advantages 
claimed for it, assuming that it will not be evaded, it fur- 
nishes at best only the privilege of an independent ballot at 
the polls. For the bartering and huckstering of votes for 
money all through the canvass preceding an election, it 
furnishes no relief. Gov. Abbett, of New Jersey, — arly 
pointed out this defect in the Aasination Ballot law in his 
inaugural address. He says: ‘ The wholesale bribe: a of 
voters is the most dangerous evil that threatens free institu- 
tions. ‘The secrecy of the ballot will not appreciably prevent 
the use of money to purchase voters. The bribegiver will 
confidently and safely rely upon the promise of the elector 
to vote the ticket agreed upon. The claim made that there 
would be no bribery where the ballot was secret, because the 
bribegiver would fear that the voter would cheat him and 
vote some other ticket, rests upon theoretical speculation and 
not upon practical knowledge of the class of men who sell 
their votes. There is an old adage that there is *honor 
among thieves ;’—the same kind of honor would, in nine 
cases out of ten, deliver the purchased vote as promised.” 

The Australian Ballot law is indequate to meet the needs. 
The vital question is, how to prevent the corrupt use of 
money. The old bribery laws have failed to do it, and are 
practically dead letters. A new remedy must be found. 

The English people have had the same evil to contend 
with, and they have mastered it. When they rid themselves 
of the « Rotten Borough” system they began a course of legis- 
lation which continued until a few years ago. The Corrupt 
Practices Prevention Acts of 1854, 1863, and 1879, the 
Representation of the People Acts of 1867 and 1868, the 
Parliamentary Elections Acts of 1868 and 1875, and the 
Ballot Act of 1872 (Australian System) were all directed 
towards securing the purity of elections. Yet all of these 
enactments were found insuflicient to prevent fraud, intimi- 
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dation, and corruption. ‘The expenses of a Parliamentary 
election were still enormous, and were variously estimated at 
$15,000,060 to $20,000,000. But the keystone of the elec- 
toral-reform arch was added when the Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices Prevention Act of 1883 was adopted. A marvel- 
lous success has attended the introduction of this law. Since 
then elections in England have been peaceably and honestly 
conducted, and the total expenses have fallen from $20,000,- 
000 to less than $3,000,000. Election accounts had been 
public there ever since the adoption of the Act of 1854, yet 
corruption was not prevented. It required the Act of 1883, 
with its detailed schedules, to accomplish that end. These 
schedules specify very minutely in what way money may be 
used; fix a maximum scale of expenditure according to 
population of election districts; and furnish exact forms of 
accounts to be rendered and affidavits to be made by the 
candidate and his election agent. 

The different acts together make a book of over two hun- 
dred and fifty pages. They are drawn with great elaborate- 
ness of detail in describing methods of conducting elections, 
in defining offences, and prescribing remedies and punish- 
ment for violations of the law; all of which could only be 
enumerated at great length. The essential distinction 
between the Act of 1883 and its predecessors lies in two 
points: Ist. The limitation of the candidate’s expenses ; 
and 2d. The accounting for the expenses according to the 
schedules provided by the Act. 

These are the features of the most interest to Americans 
at the present time. How far they can be imitated in the 
United States is a difficult question which is now engaging 
the attention of thoughtful minds. That the English law 
eannot be grafted bodily upon our legislation, is at once 
obvious to any one* familiar with the political methods in 
this country, upon a reading of the English Act. The 
chief difference lies in the manner of conducting the can- 
vass for election. In England each candidate who “ stands” 
for election in Parliament, is represented by a duly author- 
ized agent, and the law prescribes minutely what the candi- 
date may do, and what his agent may do. The agent’s 
functions are as definite as those of any business agent, and 
his responsibility is as direct. He represents his principal,— 
the candidate. In the United States, on the other hand, 
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everything is done through the machinery of “the party.” 
The candidate is nominated with a large number of other 
candidates on the ticket by the party convention ; the cen- 
tral committee, district, city, county, state or national, 
the case may be, is selected by “the party”; the committee 
assesses the candidates, raises money from all possible sources, 
manages the canvass, and gener: lly represents “the party.” 
Theoretically, the committee is the servant of the party ; 
practically it is the party’s master. It is usually the auto- 
cratic representative of its own caprices. It perpetuates 
itself in power by manipulation of the party machinery, and 
uses the money extracted from the candidates and their 
friends to get a firmer grip for the next campaign. 

In order to embody the basie prinviples of the English Act 
in our laws, it is necessary: first, toimpose limitations upon 
candidates ; second, to restrict the authority and fix the respon- 
sibility of committees. The candidate and the committee must 
be made in a legal sense, more interdependent, and both must 
be held directly responsible. The candidate should be limited 
in the amount he can contribute, and the purpose to which 
his contribution can be applied. Every person handling money 
furnished by him or for him should be made his agent, and 
as far as possible, he should be held responsible for the acts 
of his party’s committee; at least, to the extent that it acts 
on his behalf. The committee, on the other hand, should be 
held accountable to the candidates, as well as to the public, 
for the funds in its hands; and the manner of expending them 
should be regulated by law either in the body of the statute 
or in schedules attached to it. 

Attempts at legislation have recently been made in several 
States intended to cure the corruption at elections. In 1889 
new anti-bribery laws were passed in Indiana and Wisconsine 
The same year bills were introduced in the legislatures of 
New York, Massachusetts, and Missouri, all of which, among 
other provisions, required candidates to file statements of 
their expenses. In addition, the Massachusetts bill called 
for statements from political clubs and committees; while the 
Missouri bill — the first of its kind in that respect — limited 
the expenses which candidates were allowed to incur. None 
of these bills passed. In 1890, however, the State of New 
York adopted the first distinctive «Corrupt Practices Act” 
in this country. This law, after making strict provisions 
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against bribery, prohibits the use of “ pay envelopes ” and all 
forms of intimidation by employers, and then requires the 
filing by every candidate, of a sworn statement “ showing in 
detail all the moneys contributed or expended by him, directly 
or indirectly, by himself or through any other person, in aid 
of his election.”” This marks an important step in the history 
of electoral reform, and the results of the experiment in New 
York will be watched with deep interest. Yet each of these 
efforts has been only partial and tentative. If the features of 
all these measures had been blended in one Act and that Act 
adopted in every State of the Union, it is safe to say that cor- 
ruption in elections would have been reduced to a minimum, 
if not virtually stopped. But the agitation of this topic is not 
ended. It has not fairly begun; and the sentiment that has been 
like a gentle breeze hitherto, is likely to become a hurricane. 

Some suggestions therefore, may not seem out of place at 
this time, as to the elements which ought to enter into this 
sort of legislation. Among these elements may be stated 
the following: - 

First. <A careful definition of what constitutes “corrupt 
practices,” including bribery, personation of real or fictitious 
persons, undue influence or intimidation; and * treating,” 
i. €., giving or receiving food or drink corruptly for votes or 
political influence. 

Second. Punishment of personation as a felony; this 
being one of the most vicious forms of election fraud. 

Third. Punishment for bribery : — 

a. Of the bribe-taker, for a misdemeanor; because the 
recipient is usually guilty of but a single act, and likely to 
be poor, ignorant, wretched and under great temptation. 

b. Of the bribe-giver, for a felony; because he who 
bribes one will try to bribe many, and becomes a tempter, 
and the perverter of public morals. 

Fourth. Liability of the briber to civil action for a sum 
certain on the suit of any person. This is to reach those who 
guard their pockets more closely than their morals and fear 
the cupidity of individuals more than the consciences of 
apathetic prosecuting officers. 

Fifth. Punishment of other offences as misdemeanors, 
because of less gravity than those mentioned. 

Sixth. Limitation of amount to be expended by the candi- 
dates, directly or indirectly, with the objects to which and 
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the manner in which, the money may be applied, specified 
carefully, and schedules appended, if possible, including a 
statement under oath of items in detail. 

Seventh. Requirements for statements on oath of political 
clubs and committees, and with limitations of the purposes 
for which money may be used, provided by statutory 
schedules. 

Eighth. Penalty, by fine or imprisonment, for failure of a 
candidate or members of committee to file statement. 

Ninth. Prohibition against candidates taking office or 
drawing salary before statement is filed. 

Tenth. Privilege to defeated candidates to bring an action 
— with or without the attorney-general — to oust the oflicer 
elected, who has violated any of the provisions of the law, 
and to be awarded the office, unless himself guilty of similar 
acts. 

Eleventh. Compulsory testimony of persons guilty under 
the act. 

All of the characteristics enumerated are important enough 
to be essential. They may be elaborated indefinitely, for 
there is little danger of too much particularity. Politicians 
are so notoriously apt at evading election laws, that only the 
most stringent enactments, vigorously enforced, will restrain 


them. But with the Australian law to give the voter inde- 
pendence at the polls, and a “Corrupt Practices Prevention ” 


act to restrict the use of money and enforce a respect for 
political decency in the canvass, a new era will dawn for the 
republic. And this era is beginning to dawn. As Governor 
Abbett wisely observes: “ The best sentiment of the country 
in all the States demands ballot reform and honest elections.” 
Governor Abbett’s inaugural was the first official declaration 
on this subject, but he sounded the tocsin of reform. The 
different States are falling into line. ‘The axe is laid unto 
the root of the tree.” 
























































THE RETURN OF A PRIVATE, 


BY HAMLIN GARLAND. 


I. 


THE nearer the train drew toward La Crosse, the soberer 
the little group of “ vets” became. On the long way from 
New Orleans they had beguiled tedium with jokes and 
friendly chaff; or with planning with elaborate detail what 
they were going to do now, after the war. <A long journey, 
slowly, irregularly, ‘yet persistently pushing northward. 
When they entered on Wisconsin Territory they gave a 
cheer, and another when they reached Madison, but after 
that they sank into a dumb expectancy. Comrades dropped 
off at one or two points beyond, until there were only four 
or five left who were bound for La Crosse County. 

Three of them were gaunt and brown, the fourth was 
gaunt and pale, with signs of fever and ague upon him. 
One had a great scar down his temple; one limped; and they 
all had unnaturally large bright eyes, showing emaciation. 
There were no bands greeting them at the stations, no banks 
of gaily-dressed ladies waving handkerchiefs and shouting 
“bravo”; as they came in on the caboose of a freight train 
into the towns that had cheered and blared at them on their 
way to war. As they looked out or stepped upon the plat- 
form for a moment, as the train stood at the station, the 
loafers looked at them indifferently. Their blue coats, dusty 
and grimy, were too familiar now to excite notice, much less 
a friendly word. They were the last of the army to return, 
and the loafers were surfeited with such sights. 

The train jogged forward so slowly that it seemed likely 
to be midnight before they should reach La Crosse. The 
little squad of “ vets” grumbled and swore, but it was no 
use, the train would not hurry; and as a matter of fact, it 
was nearly two o'clock when the engine whistled “ down 
brakes.” 
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Most of the group were farmers, living in districts several 
miles out of the town, and all were poor. 

« Now, boys,” said Private Smith, he of the fever and 
ague, ** we are landed in La Crosse in the night. We've got 
to stay somewhere till mornin’. Now I aint got no two 
dollars to waste on a hotel. I’ve got a wife and children, so 
I’m goin’ to roost on a bench, and take the cost of a bed out 
of my hide.” 

«Same here,” put in one of the other men. * Hide’ll 
grow on again, dollars come hard. It’s goin’ to be mighty 
hot skirmishin’ to find a dollar these days.” 

“ Don’t think they'll be a deputation of citizens waitin’ to 
‘scort us to a hotel, eh?” said another. His sarcasm was 
too obvious to require an answer. 

Smith went on: “Then at daybreak we'll start fr home, 
at least I will.” 

* Well, Pll be dumned if I'll take two dollars out o’my 
hide,” one of the younger men said. “I’m goin’ to a hotel, 
ef I don’t never lay up a cent.” 

“That'll do fr you,” said Smith; “but if you had a 
wife an’ three young ‘uns dependin’ on yeh —”’ 

* Which I aint, thank the Lord! and don’t intend havin’ 
while the court knows itself.” 

The station was deserted, chill, and dark, as they came 
into it at exactly a quarter to two in the morning. Lit by 
the oil lamps that flared a dull red light over the dingy 
benches, the waiting-room was not an inviting place. The 
younger man went off to look up a hotel, while the rest re- 
mained and prepared to camp down on the floor and benches. 
Smith was attended to tenderly by the other men, who spread 
their blankets on the bench for him, and by robbing them- 
selves made quite a comfortable bed, though the narrowness 
of the bench made his sleeping precarious. 

It was chill, though August, and the two men sitting with 
bowed heads grew stiff with cold and weariness, and were 
forced to rise now and again, and walk about to warm their 
stiffened limbs. It didn’t occur to them, probably, to con- 
trast their coming home with their going forth, or with the 
coming home of the generals, colonels, or even captains — 
but to Private Smith, at any rate, there came a sickness at 
heart almost deadly, as he lay there on his hard bed and 
went over his situation. 
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In the deep of the night, lying on a board in the town 
where he had enlisted three years ago, all elation and enthu- 
siasm gone out of him, he faced the fact that with the joy of 
home coming was mingled the bitter juice of care. He saw 
himself sick, worn out, taking up the work on his half-cleared 
farm, the inevitable mortgage standing ready with open jaw 
to swallow half his earnings. He had given three years of 
his life for a mere pittance of pay, and now — 

Morning dawned at last, slowly, with a pale yellow dome 
of light rising silently above the bluffs which stand like some 
huge battlemented castle, just east of the city. Out to the 
left the great river swept on its massive, yet silent, way to 
the south. Jays called across the riv » from hillside to hill- 
side, through the clear, beautiful air, and hawks began to 
skim the tops of the hills. The two vets were astir early, 
but Private Smith had fallen at last into a sleep, and they 
went out without waking him. He lay on his knapsack, his 
gaunt face turned toward the ceiling, his hands clasped on 
his breast, with a curious pathetic effect of weakness and 
appeal. 

An engine switching near woke him at last, and he slowly 
sat up and stared about. He looked out of the window, and 
saw that the sun was lightening the hills across the river. 
He rose and brushed his hair as well as he could, folded his 
blankets up, and went out to find his companions. They 
stood gazing silently at the river and at the hills. 

* Looks nat’ral, don’t it?” they said, as he came out. 

** That’s what it does,” he replied. ‘An’ it looks good. 
D’yeh see that peak?” He pointed at ‘a beautiful sym- 
metrical peak, rising like a slightly truncated cone, so high 
that it seemed the very highest of them all, It was lighted 
by the morning sun till it glowed like a beacon, and a light 
scarf of gray morning fog was rolling up its shadowed side. 

** My farm’s just beyond that. Now, ef I can only ketch 
a ride, we'll be home by dinner time.” 

“1’m talkin’ about breakfast,” said one of the others. 

**] guess it’s one more meal o’ hardtack f’r me,” said 
Smith. They foraged around, and finally found a restaurant 
with a sleepy old German behind the counter, and procured 
some coifee, which they drank to wash down their hardtack. 

“ Time’ll come,” said Smith, holding up a piece by the cor- 
ner, ‘“* when this’ll be a curiosity.” 
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“I hope to God it will! I bet I've chawed hardtack 
enough to shingle every house in the coolly. I’ve chawed it 
when my lampers was down, and when they wasn’t. I’ve 
took it dry, soaked, and mashed. I’ve had it wormy, musty, 
sour, and blue-mouldy. Ive had it in little bits and big bits ; 
‘fore coffee an’ after coffee. I'm ready fr a change. Id 
like t’ git hol’ jest about now o’ some of the hot biscuits my 
wife c’n make when she lays herself out fr company.” 

* Well, if you set there gablin’, you'll never see yer wife.” 

«Come on,” said Private Smith. ‘ Waita moment, boys ; 
less take suthin’. It’s on me.” He led them to the rusty 
tin dipper which hung on a nail beside the wooden water 
pail, and they grinned and drank. (Things were primitive 
in La Crosse then.) Then shouldering their blankets and 
muskets, which they were ‘taking home to the boys,” they 
struck out on their last march. 

“They called that coffee, Jayvy,” grumbled oné of them, 
* but it never went by the road where government Jayvy re- 
sides. I reckon I know coffee from peas.” 

They kept together on the road along the turnpike, and 
up the winding road by the river, which they followed for 
some miles. The river was very lovely, curving down 
along its sandy beds, pausing now and then under broad bass- 
wood trees, or running in dark, swift, silent currents under 
tangles of wild grape-vines, and drooping alders, and haw 
trees. At one of these lovely spots the three vets sat down 
on the thick green sward to rest, “*on Smith’s account.” 
The leaves of the trees were as fresh and green as June, the 
jays called cheery greetings to them, and kingfishers darted to 
and fro, with swooping, noiseless flight. 

“I tell yeh, boys, this knocks the swamps of Loueesiana 
into kingdom come.” 

* You bet. All they e’n raise down there is snakes, nig- 
gers, and p’rticler hell.” 

* An’ fightin’ men,” putin the older man. 

*“ An’ fightin? men. If I had a good hook an’ line I'd 
sneak a pick’rel out o° that pond. Say, remember that time 
I shot that alligator 


*¢]T guess we'd better be crawlin’ along,” interrupted Smith, 
rising and shouldering his knapsack, with considerable effort, 
which he tried to hide. 

« Say, Smith, lemme give you a lift on that.” 
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«TI guess I c’n manage,” said Smith, grimly. 

*’ Course. But, yeh see, I may not have a chance right 
off to pay yeh back for the times ye’ve carried my gun and 
hull caboodle. Say, now, gimme that gun, anyway.” 

“ All right, if yeh feel like it, Jim,” Smith replied, and 
they trudged along doggedly in the sun, which was getting 
higher and hotter each half mile. 

* Aint it queer they aint no teams comin’ along ?” 

* Well, no, seein’s it’s Sunday.” 

*« By jinks, that’s a fact! It és Sunday. Ill git home in 
time f’r dinner, sure. She don’t hev dinner usially till about 
one on Sundays.” And he fell into a muse, in which he 
smiled. 

“ Well, I'll git home jest about six o'clock, jest about when 
the boys are milkin’ the cows,” said old Jim Cranby. “Pll 
step into the barn, an’ then [ll say, * Heah! why aint this 
milkin’ done before this time o’ day?’ An’ then won't they 
yell,” he added, slapping his thigh in great glee. 

Smith wenton. “Tl jest go up the path. Old Rover'll 
come down the road to meet me. He won't bark ; he’ll know 
me, an’ he'll come down waggin’ his tail an’ showin’ his teeth. 
That’s his way of laughin’. An’ so I'll walk up to the 
kitchen door, an’ I'll say, ‘ Dinner fr a hungry man!’ An’ 
then she'll jump up, an’—” 

He couldn't go on. His voice choked at the thought of 
it. Saunders, the third man, hardly uttered a word. He 
walked silently behind the others. He had lost his wife the 
first year he was inthe army. She died of pneumonia caught 
in the autumn rains, while working in the fields on his place. 

They plodded along till at last they came to a parting of 
the ways. To the right the road continued up the main val- 
ley ; to the left it went over the ridge. 

* Well, boys,” began Smith, as they grounded their mus- 
kets and looked away up the valley, “here’s where we 
shake hands. We've marched together a good many miles, 
an’ now I s’pose we're done.” 

« Yes, I don’t think we'll do any more of it fra while. I 
don’t want to, I know.” 

‘I hope I'll see yeh, once in a while, boys, to talk over 
old times.” 

* Of course,” said Saunders, whose voice trembled a little, 
too. “It aint exactly like dyin’. 
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“But wed ought’r go home with you,” said the 
younger man. ‘ You never'll climb that ridge with all them 
things on yer back.” 

“Oh, I’m all right! Don’t worry about me. Every step 
takes me nearer home, yeh see. Well, good-by, boys.”’ 

They shook hands. ‘Good-by. Good luck.” 

“Same to you. Lemme know how you find things at 
home.” 

He turned once before they passed out of sight, and waved 
his cap, and they did the same, and all yelled. Then all 
marched away with their long, steady, loping, veteran step. 
The solitary climber in blue walked on for a time, with his 
mind filled with the kindness of his comrades, and musing 
upon the many jolly days they had had together in camp and 
field. 

He thought of his chum, Billy Tripp. Poor Billy! <A 
*‘minie ” ball fell into his breast one day, fell wailing like a eat, 
and tore a great ragged hole into his heart. He looked for- 
ward to a sad scene with Billy’s mother and sweetheart. 
They would want to know all about it. He tried to recall 
all that Billy had said, and the particulars of it, but there 
was little to remember, just that wild wailing sound high in 
the air, a dull slap, a short, quick, expulsive groan, and the 
boy lay with his face in the dirt in the ploughed field they 
were marching across. 

That was all. But all the scenes he had since been through 
had not dimmed the horror, the terror of that moment, when 
his boy comrade fell, with only a breath between a laugh and 
a death-groan. Poor handsome Billy! Worth millions of 
dollars was his young life. 

These sombre recollections gave way at length to more 
cheerful feelings as he began to approach his home coulé. 
The fields and houses grew familiar, and in one or two he 
was greeted by people seated in the doorway. But he was 
in no mood to talk, and pushed on steadily, though he 
stopped and accepted a drink of milk once at the well-side 
of a neighbor. 

The sun was getting hot on that slope, and his step grew 
slower, in spite of his iron resolution. He sat down several 
times to rest. Slowly he crawled up the rough, reddish brown 
road, which wound along the hillside, under great trees, 
through dense groves of jack oaks, with tree-tops far below 
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him on his left hand, and the hills far above him on his right. 
He crawled along like some minute wingless variety of fly. 

He ate some hardtack, sauced with wild berries, when he 
reached the summit of the ridge, and sat there for some time, 
looking down into his home coulé. 

Sombre, pathetic figure! His wide, round, gray eyes gaz- 
ing down into the beautiful valley, seeing and not seeing, the 
splendid cloud-shadows sweeping over the western hills, and 
across the green and yellow wheat far below. His head 
drooped forward on his palm, his shoulders took on a tired 
stoop, his cheek bones showed painfully. An observer might 
have said, ** He is looking down upon his own grave.” 


Il. 


Sunday comes in a western wheat harvest with such sweet 
and sudden relaxation to man and beast, that it would be 
holy for that reason, if for no other. And Sundays are usu- 
ally fair in harvest time. As one goes out into the field in 
the hot niorning sunshine, with no sound abroad save the 
crickets and the indescribably pleasant, silken rustling of the 
ripened grain, the reaper and the very sheaves in the stubble 
seem to be resting, dreaming. 

Around the house, in the shade of the trees, the men sit, 
smoking, dozing, or reading the papers, while the women, 
never resting, move about at the housework. The men eat 
on Sundays about the same as on other days, and breakfast 
is no sooner over and out of the way than dinner begins. 

But at the Smith farm there were no men dozing or read- 
ing. Mrs. Smith was alone with her three children, Mary, 
nine, Tommy, six, and little Ted, just past four. Her farm, 
rented to a neighbor, lay at the head of a coulé or narrow 
gulley, made at some far-off post-glacial period by the vast 
and angry floods of water which gullied these tremendous 
furrows in the level prairie — furrows so deep that undis- 
turbed portions of the original level rose like hills on either 
side, — rose to quite considerable mountains. 

The chickens wakened her as usual that Sabbath morning 
from dreams of her absent husband, from whom she had not 
heard for weeks. The shadows drifted over the hills, down 
the slopes, across the wheat, and up the opposite wall in 
leisurely way, as if, being Sunday, they could “take it easy,” 
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also. The fowls clustered about the housewife as she went 
out into the yard. Fuzzy little chickens swarmed out from 
the coops where their clucking and perpetually disgruntled 
mothers tramped about, petulantly thrusting their heads 
through the spaces between the slats. 

A cow called in a deep, musical bass, and a calf answered 
from a little pen near by, and a pig scurried guiltily out of 
the cabbages. Seeing all this, seeing the pig in the cabbages, 
the tangle of grass in the garden, the broken fence which she 
had mended again and again — the little woman, hardly more 
than a girl, sat down and cried. The bright Sabbath morn- 
ing was only a mockery without him! 

A few years ago they had bought this farm, paying part, 
mortgaging the rest in the usual way. Edward Smith was a 
man of terrible energy. He worked “ nights and Sundays,” 
as the saying goes, to clear the farm of its brush and of its 
insatiate mortgage. In the midst of his herculean struggle 
came the call for volunteers, and with the grim and unselfish 
devotion to his country which made the Eagle Brigade able 
to “ whip its weight in wild cats,” he threw down his scythe 
and his grub-axe, turned his cattle loose, and became a_blue- 
coated cog in a vast machine for killing men, and _ not 
thistles. While the millionnaire sent his money to England 
for safe keeping, this man, with his girl wife and _ three 
babies, left them on a mortgaged farm, and went away to 
fight for an idea. It was foolish, but it was sublime, for all 
that. 

That was three years before, and the young wife, sitting 
on the well-curb on this bright Sabbath harvest morning, was 
righteously rebellious. It seemed to her that she had borne 
her share of the country’s sorrow. Two brothers had been 
killed, the renter in whose hands her husband had left the 
farm had proved the villain, one year the farm was without 
crops, and now the over-ripe grain was waiting the tardy 
hand of the neighbor who had rented it, and who was cutting 
his own grain first. 

About six weeks before she had received a letter saying, 
“We'll be discharged ina little while.’ But no other 
word had come from him. She had seen by the papers that 
his army was being discharged, and from day to day, other 
soldiers slowly percolated in blue streams back into the 
State and county, but still her private did not return. 
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Each week she had told the children that he was coming, 
and she had watched the road so long that it had become 
unconscious. As she stood at the well, or by the kitchen 
door, her eyes were fixed unthinkingly on the road that 
wound down the coulé. Nothing wears on the human soul 
like waiting. If the stranded mariner, searching the sun- 
bright seas, could once give up hope of a ship, that horrible 
grinding on his brain would cease. It was this waiting, 
hoping, on the edge of despair, that gave Emma Smith no 
rest. 

Neighbors said, with kind intentions, «« He’s sick, maybe, 
an’ can’t start north just yet. He'll come along one o’ these 
days.” 

“Why don’t he write?” was her question, which silenced 
them all. This Sunday morning it seemed to her as if she 
couldn’t stand it any longer. The house seemed intolerably 
lonely. So she dressed the little ones in their best calico 
dresses and home-made jackets, and closing up the house, set 
off down the coulé to old Mother Gray’s. 

“Old Widder Gray” lived at the * mouth of the coolly.” 
She was a widow woman with a large family of stalwart boys 
and laughing girls. She was the visible incarnation of hos- 
pitality and optimistic poverty. With western openhearted- 
ness she fed every mouth that asked food of her, and worked 
herself to death as cheerfully as her girls danced in the 
neighborhood harvest dances. 

She waddled down the path to meet Mrs. Smith with a 
smile on her face that would have made the countenance of 
a convict expand. 

* Oh, you little dears! Come right to yer granny. 
Gimme a kiss! Come right in, Mis’ Smith. How are yeh, 
anyway? Nice mornin’, aint it? Come in an’ set down. 
Everything's in a clutter, but that won’t scare you any.” 

She led the way into the “best room,” a sunny, square 
room, carpeted with a faded and patched rag carpet, and pa- 
pered with a horrible white-and-green-striped wall paper, 
where a few ghastly effigies of dead members of the family 
hung in variously-sized oval walnut frames. The house re- 
sounded with singing, laughter, whistling, tramping of boots, 
and scufflings. Half-grown boys came to the door and 
crooked their fingers at the children, who ran out, and were 
soon heard in the midst of the fun. 
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«Don’t s’pose you’ve heard from Ed?” Mrs. Smith 
shook her head. “He'll turn up some day, when you aint 
lookin’ for *m.” The good old soul had said that so many 
times that poor Mrs. Smith derived no comfort from it any 
longer. 

** Liz heard from Al the other day. He’s comin’ some day 
this week. Anyhow, they expect him.” 

* Did he savy anything of —” 

*“ No, he didn’t,” Mrs. Gray admitted. “ But then, it was 
only a short letter, anyhow. Al aint much. for ritin’, any- 
how. But come out and see my new cheese. I tell yeh, I 
don’t believe I ever had better luck in my life. If Ed should 
come, I want you should take him up a piece of this 
cheese.” 

It was beyond human nature to resist the influence of that 
noisy, hearty, loving household, and in the midst of the sing- 
ing and laughing, the wife forgot her anxiety, for the time at 
least, and laughed and sang with the rest. 

About eleven o’clock a wagon-load more drove up to the 
door, and Bill Gray, the widow’s oldest son, and his whole 
family from Sand Lake Coulé, piled out amid a good-natured 
uproar, as characteristic as it was ludicrous. Everyone talked 
at once, except Bill, who sat in the wagon with his wrists on 
his knees, a straw in his mouth, and an amused twinkle in 
his blue eyes. ’ 

«« Aint heard nothin’ 0’ Ed, I s’pose ?”’ he asked in a kind 
of bellow. Mrs. Smith shook her head. Bill, with a delicacy 
very striking in such a great giant, rolled his quid in his 
mouth, and said : — 

« Didn’t know but you had. I hear two or three of the 
Sand Lake boys are comin’. Left New Orleenes some time 
this week. Didn't write nothin’ about Ed, but no news is 
good news in such cases, mother always says.” 

«Well, go put out yer team,” said Mrs. Gray, ‘an’ go’n 
bring me in some taters, an’, Sim, you go see if you e’n find 
some corn. Sadie, you put on the water to bile. Come now, 
hustle yer boots, all o’ yeh. If 1 feed this yer crowd, we've 
got to have some raw materials. If y’ think I’m goin’ to 

-feed yeh on pie = 

The children went off into the fields, the girls put dinner 
on to * bile,” and then went to change their dresses and fix 
their hair. “Somebody might come,” they said. 
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** Land sakes, I hope not! I don’t know where in time 
I’d set ’em, ‘less they’d eat at the secont table,” Mrs. Gray 
laughed, in pretended dismay. 

The two older boys, who had served their time in the army, 
lay out on the grass before the house, and whittled and talked 
desultorily about the war and the crops, and planned buying 
a threshing machine. The older girls and Mrs. Smith helped 
enlarge the table and put on the dishes, talking all the time 
in that cheery, incoherent, and meaningful way a group of 
such women have, — a conversation to be taken for its spirit 
rather than for its letter, though Mrs. Gray at last got the 
ear of them all and dissertated at length on girls. 

“Girls in love aint no use in the whole blessed week,” 
she said. “Sundays they’re a lookin’ down the road, ex- 
pectin’ he'll come. Sunday afternoons they can’t think 
nothin’ else, ‘cause he’s here. Monday mornin’s they're 
sleepy and kind o’ dreamy and slimpsy, and good f’r nothin’ on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. Thursday they git absent-minded, 
an’ begin to look off towards Sunday agin, an’mope aroun’ and 
let the dish-water git cold, right under their noses. Friday 
they break dishes, and go off in the best room an’ snivel, an’ 
look out o’ the winder. Si iturdays they have queer spurts 0’ 
workin’ like all p’sessed, an’ spurts 0 * frizzin’ their hair. 
An’ Sunday they begin it all over agin.” 

The girls giggled ‘and blushed all through this tirade from 
their mothe Ty their broad faces and powe rful frames anything 
but suggestive of lackadaisical sentiment. But Mrs. Smith 
said : — 

** Now, Mrs. Gray, I hadn’t ought to stay to dinner. You've 
got — ~ 

‘Now you set right down! If any of them girls’ beaus 
comes, they'll have to take what’s left, that’sall. They aint 
s’posed to have much appetite, nohow. No, you’re goin’ to 
stay if they starve, an’ they aint no danger o’ that.” 

At one o’clock the long table was piled with boiled pota- 
toes, cords of boiled corn on the cob, squash and pumpkin 
pies, hot biscuit, sweet pickles, bread and butter, and honey. 
Then one of the girls took down a conch shell from a_ nail, 
and going to the door blew a long, fine, free blast, that showed 
there was no weakness of lungs in her ample chest. 

Then the children came out of the forest of corn, out of 
the crick, out of the loft of the barn, and out of the garden. 
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The men shut up their jack-knives, and surrounded the horse- 
trough to souse their faces in the cold, hard water, and in a 
few moments the table was filled with a merry crowd, and a 
row of wistful-eyed youngsters circled the kitchen wall, where 
they stood first on one leg and then on the other, in impatient 
hunger. 

« They come to their feed fr all the world jest like the pigs 
when y’ holler * poo—ee!’ See ’em scoot!” laughed Mrs. 
Gray, every wrinkle on her face shining with delight. « Now 
pitch in, Mrs. Smith,” she said, presiding over the table. 
* You know these men critters. They'll eat every grain of 
it, if yeh give "em a chance. I swan, they’re made o’ India- 
rubber, their stomachs is, I know it.” 

‘* Haf to eat to work,” said Bill, gnawing a cob witha 
swift, circular motion that rivalled a corn-sheller in results. 

*“ More like workin’ to eat,” put in one of the girls, with a 
giggle. “ More eat ’n work with you.” 

* You needn't say anything, Net. Anyone that'll eat 
seven ears —’ 

“TI didn’t, no such thing. You piled your cobs on my 
plate.” 

* That'll do to tell Ed Varney. It won’t go down here, 
where we know yeh.” 

‘Good land! Eat all yeh want! They’s plenty more 
in the fiel’s, but I can’t afford to give you young ‘uns tea. 
The tea is for us women-folks, and ‘specially fr Mis’ Smith 
an’ Bill’s wife. We’re agoin’ to tell fortunes by it.” 

One by one the men filled up and shoved back, and one 
by one the children slipped into their places, and by two 
o'clock the women alone remained around the debris-covered 
table, sipping their tea and telling fortunes. 

As they got well down to the grounds in the cup, they 
shook them with a circular motion in the hand, and then 
turned them bottem-side-up quickly in the saucer, then 
twirled them three or four times one way, and _ three 
or four times the other, during a breathless pause. Then 
Mrs. Gray lifted the cup, and, gazing into it with profound 
gravity, pronounced the impending fate. 

It must be admitted that toa critical observer, she had abun- 
dant preparation for hitting close to the mark ; as when she 
told the girls that «somebody was coming.” “It is a man,” 


she went on gravely. “ He is cross-eyed — ” 
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“Oh, you hush!” 

* He has red hair, and is death on biled corn and hot 
biscuit.” 

The others shrieked with delight. 

* But he’s goin’ to get the mitten, that red-headed feller 
is, for I see a feller comin’ up behind him.” 

* Oh, lemme see, lemme see,” cried Nettie. 

“ Keep off,” said the priestess, with a lofty gesture. “ His 
hair is black. He don’t eat so much, and he works more.” 

The girls exploded in a shriek of laughter, and pounded 
their sister on the back. 

At last came Mrs. Smith’s turn, and she was trembling 
with excitement as Mrs. Gray again composed her jolly face 
to what she considered a proper solemnity of expression. 

“Somebody is comin’ to you,” she said after a long pause. 
“ He's got a musket on his back. He's a soldier. He’s 
almost here. See?” 

She pointed at two little tea stems, which formed a faint 
suggestion of a man with a musket on his back. He had 
climbed nearly to the edge of the cup. Mrs. Smith grew 
pale with excitement. She trembled so she could hardly 
hold the cup in her hand as she gazed into it. 

“It’s Ed,” cried the old woman. “He’s on the way 
home. Heavens an’ earth! There he is now!” She 
turned and waved her hand out toward the road. They 
rushed to the door, and looked where she pointed. 

A man in a blue coat, with a musket on his back, was toil- 
ing slowly up the hill, on the sun-bright, dusty road, toiling 
slowly, with bent head half hidden by a heavy knapsack. 
So tired it seemed that walking was indeed a process of fall- 
ing. So eager to get home he would not stop, would not 
look aside, but plodded on, amid the cries of the locusts, the 
welcome of the crickets, and the rustle of the yellow wheat. 
Getting back to God’s country, and his wife and babies! 

Laughing, crying, trying to call him and the children at 
the same time, the little wife, almost hysterical, snatched her 
hat and ran out into the yard. But the soldier had disap- 
peared over the hill into the hollow beyond, and, by the time 
she had found the children, he was too far away for her voice 
to reach him. And besides, she was not sure it was her 
husband, for he had not turned his head at their shouts. 
This seemed so strange. Why didn’t he stop to rest at his 
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old neighbor’s house? Tortured by hope and doubt, she 
hurried up the coulé as fast as she could push the baby- 
‘ wagon, the blue-coated figure just ahead pushing steadily, 
silently forward up the coulé. 

When the excited, panting little group came in sight of 
the gate, they saw the blue-coated figure standing, leaning 
upon the rough rail fence, his chin on his palms, gazing at 
the empty house. His knapsack, canteen, blankets and mus- 
ket lay upon the dusty grass at his feet. 

He was like a man lost in a dream. His wide, hungry 
eyes devoured the scene. ‘The rough lawn, the little un- 
painted house, the field of clear yellow wheat behind it, 
down across which streamed the sun, now almost ready to 
touch the high hill to the west, the crickets crying merrily, 
a cat on the fence near by, dreaming, unmindful of the 
stranger in blue. 

How peaceful it all was. My God! How far removed 
from all camps, hospitals, battle-lines. A little cabin in a 
Wisconsin coulé, but it was majestic in its peace. How did 
he ever leave it for those years of tramping, thirsting, 
killing? 

Trembling, weak with emotion, her eyes on the silent 
figure, Mrs. Smith hurried upto the fence. Her feet made 
no noise in the dust and grass, and they were close upon him 
before he knew of them. The oldest boy ran a little ahead. 
He will never forget that figure, that face. It will always 
remain as something epic, that return of the private. He 
fixed his eyes on the pale face, covered with a ragged beard. 

‘Who are you, sir?” asked the wife, or rather, started to 
ask, for he turned, stood a moment, and then cried : — 

* Emma!” 

** Edward ! ” 

The children stood in a curious row to see their mother 
kiss this bearaed, strange man, the elder girl sobbing sym- 
pathetically with her mother. Illness had left the soldier 
partly deaf, and this added to the strangeness of his manner. 

But the boy of six years stood away, even after the girl 
had recognized her father and kissed him. The man turned 
then to the baby, and said in a curiously, unpaternal tone : — 

“Come here, my little man, don’t you know me?” But 
the baby backed away under the fence and stood peering at 
him critically. 
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«“ My little man!” What meaning in those words! This 
baby seemed like some other woman’s child, and not the 
infant he had left in his wife’s arms. The war had come 
between him and his baby —he was only “a strange man, 
with big eyes, dressed in blue, with mother hanging to his 
arm, and talking in a loud voice.” 

*“ And this is Tom,” he said, drawing the oldest boy to 
him. ‘+ He'll come and see me. He knows his poor old pap 
when he comes home from the war.” 

The mother heard the pain and reproach in his voice, and 
hastened to apologize. 

* You've changed so, Ed. He can’t know yeh. This is 
papa, Teddy, come and kiss him,— Tom and Mary do. Come, 
won't you?” But Teddy still peered through the fence 
with solemn eyes, well out of reach. He resembled a half- 
wild kitten that hesitates, studying the tones of one’s voice. 

“Tl fix him,” said the soldier, and sat down to undo his 
knapsack, out of which he drew three enormous and very 
red apples. After giving one to each of the older children, 
he said : — 

* Now I guess he'll come. Eh, my little man? Now come 
see your pap.” 

Teddy crept slowly under the fence, assisted by the over- 
zealous Tommy, and a moment later was kicking and squall- 
ing in his father’s arms. Then they entered the house, into 
the sitting-room, poor, bare, art-forsaken little room, too, 
with its rag-carpet, its square clock, and its two or three 
chromos and pictures from Harper's Weekly pinned about. 

“Emma, I’m all tired out,” said Private Smith, as he 
flung himself down on the carpet as he used to do, while his 
wife brought a pillow to put under his head, and the children 
stood about, munching their apples. 

‘Tommy, you run and get me a pan of chips, and Mary 
you get the tea-kettle on, and I'll go and make some biscuit.” 

And the soldier talked. Question after question he poured 
forth about the crops, the cattle, the renter, the neighbors. 
He slipped his heavy government brogan shoes off his poor, 
tired, blistered feet, and lay out with utter, sweet relaxation. 
He was a free man again, no longer a soldier under command. 
At supper he stopped once, listened, and smiled. “ That’s 
old Spot. I know her voice. I s’pose that’s her calf out 
there in the pen. I can’t milk her to-night, though, I’m 
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too tired; but I tell you, I'd like a drink o’ her milk. What’s 
become of old Rove?” 

«“ He died last winter. Poisoned, I guess.” There was a 
moment of sadness for them all. It was some time before 
the husband spoke again, ina voice that trembled a little. 

« Poor old feller! He'd a known me a half a mile away. 
I expected him to come down the hill to meet me. It ’ud ’a’ 
been more like comin’ home if I could ’a’ seen him comin’ 
down the road an’ waggin’ his tail, an’ laughin’ that way he 
has. I tell yeh, it kin’ 0’ took hold o’ me to see the blinds 
down, an’ the house shut up.” 

« But yeh see, we —we expected you'd write again “fore 
you started. And then we thought we'd see you if you did 
come,” she hastened to explain. 

* Well, I aint worth a cent on writin’. Besides, it’s just 
as well yeh didn’t know when I was comin’. I tell yeh, it 
sounds good to hear them chickens out there, an’ turkeys, 
an’ the crickets. Do you know, they don’t have just the 
same kind ’o’ crickets down South. Who’s Sam hired t’ help 
cut yer grain?” 


— 


* The Ramsey boys.” 

« Looks like a good crop, but I'm afraid I won’t do much 
gettin’ it cut. This cussed fever an’ ague has got me down 
pretty low. I don’t know when I'll get red of it. Dll bet 
I’ve took twenty-five pounds of quinine, if I’ve taken a bit. 
Gimme another biscuit. I tell yeh, they taste good, Emma. 
I aint had anything like it—say, if you'd ’a’ heard me 
braggin’ to th’ boys about your butter’n biscuits, ll bet your 
ears “ud ‘a’ burnt.” 

The Private’s wife colored with pleasure. “Oh, you're 
always a braggin’ about your things. Everybody makes 


= 


good butter.” 

* Yes, old lady Snyder, for instance.” 

«Oh, well, she aint to be mentioned. She’s Dutch.” 

“*Or old Mis’ Snively. One more cup o’ tea, Mary. 
That’s my girl! I’m feeling better already. I just b’lieve 
the matter with me is, I'm starved.” 

This was a delicious hour, one long to be remembered. 
They were like lovers again. But their tenderness, like that 
of a typical American, found utterance in tones, rather than 
in words. He was praising her when praising her biscuit, 
and she knew it. They grew soberer when he showed where 
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he had been struck, one ball burning the back of his hand, 
one cutting away a lock of hair from his temple, and one 
passing through the calf of his leg. The wife shuddered to 
think how near she had come to being a soldier’s widow. 
Her waiting no longer seemed hard. This sweet, glorious 
hour effaced it all. 

Then they rose, and all went out into the garden and 
down to the barn. He stood beside her while she milked 
old Spot. They began to plan fields and crops for next year. 
Here was the epic figure which Whitman has in mind, and 
which he calls the **common American soldier.” With the 
livery of war on his limbs, this man was facing his future, 
his thoughts holding no scent of battle. Clean, clear-headed, 
in spite of physical weakness, Edward Smith, Private, turned 
future-ward with a sublime courage. 

His farm was mortgaged, a rascally renter had run away 
with his machinery, “departing between two days,” his 
children needed clothing, the years were coming upon him, 
he was sick and emaciated, but his heroic soul did not quail. 
With the same courage with which he faced his southern 
march, he entered upon a still more hazardous future. 

Oh, that mystic hour! The pale man with big eyes 
standing there by the well, with his young wife by his side. 
The vast moon swinging above the eastern peaks, the cattle 
winding down the pasture slopes with jangling bells, the 
crickets singing, the stars blooming out sweet, and far, and 
serene, the katy-dids rhythmically calling, the little turkeys 
crying querulously, as they settled to roost in the poplar 
tree near the open gate. The voices at the well drop lower, 
the little ones nestle in their father’s arms at last, and Teddy 
falls asleep there. 

The common soldier of the American volunteer army had 
returned. His war with the South was over, and his war, 
his daily running fight with nature and against the injustice 
of his fellow-men was begun again. In the dusk of that far- 
off valley his figure looms vast, his personal peculiarities fade 
away, he rises into a magnificent type. 

He is a gray-haired man of sixty now, and on the brown 
hair of his wife the white is also showing. They are fight- 
ing a hopeless battle, and must fight till God gives them 
furlough. 








TWO SCENES. 






















BY MABEL HAYDEN. 


Tne sun has set; the lowlands lie 





Dim in the hush of crimson light, 
And far along the darkening sky 

The last gold cloud wanes in the night. 
Peace broods upon the purple hills, 

On mountain, vale, and hamlet town, 
And just beyond the winding rills, 

The silent river floweth down. 


Across the battle-fields arise 

The din and clash of fire and steel, 
Like hoary signals to the skies, 

The strife and pain that men must feel. 
And then the silence after death, 

The lines drawn up in dark array ; 
The stars above, the sod beneath, 
And night has closed the fateful day. 
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THE AFRO-AMERICAN. 


As I am, in some sense, responsible for the term “ Afro-Amer- 
ican,” in the general application of it to the Afro-American 
League, organized January 15, 1890, at Chicago, I wish to correct 
an error into which Senator John T. Morgan allowed himself to 
lapse in discussing “The Race Problem in the United States,” in 
the September number of Tuk Arena. Senator Morgan said: 

“The Afro-Americans, as the mulattoes describe themselves, 
believe that a precedent has been set, by their foremost man, 
which they can follow, with the aid of the politicians, that will 
secure their incorporation, by marriage, into the white families 
of the country. These vain expectations will be followed with 
the chagrin of utter disappointment, and will increase their dis- 
content.” 

Senator Morgan displays the same amount of recklessness in 
the general discussion of the “ Race Problem” that he exhibits in 
specifically defining the term “ Afro-American.” He is so satu- 
rated with prejudice and hatred of race that the violence of his 
argument of fact is worth as much as, and no more than, his 
argument of fiction, figments of his brain. 

As a matter of fact, the term “ Afro-American” was first em- 
ployed by advanced thinkers and writers of papers devoted to the 
interests of Africans in the United States, as the most compre- 
hensive and dignified term in sight to cover all the shades of 
color produced by the anxiety of the white men of the South to 
“secure their incorporation,” without “ marriage, into the ‘ black’ 
families of the country.” If the Morgans of the South had been 
as virtuous, as earnest to preserve the purity of Anglo-Saxon 
blood, before, and even since, the war, as the Senator from Ala- 
bama now insists, there would be no mulattoes in the Republic to 
give them “a Roland for an Oliver.” 

But the term “ Afro-American” was never intended to apply 
in the circumscribed sense implied by Senator Morgan. It was 
intended to include all the people in the Republic, of African ori- 
gin. It does include them. It has been adopted, and is used, 
almost generally, by the leading newspapers. The term “negro” 
signifies black. Not three-eighths of the people of African par- 
entage in the United States are black. If they were, there is no 
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negro race. “Colored” may mean anything or nothing, from 
extreme white to extreme green; and, in any event, as applied 
to a race, is a misnomer from every point of view, without force 
or dignity. Both terms are used by writers everywhere as com- 
mon nouns, and in a contemptuous sense, just as Senator Morgan 
uses them. African is a proper name; it has a race behind it; 
and no writer will venture to treat it as a common noun. The 
same is true of the term “ Afro-American,” which includes 
every man, woman, and child in the country who is not ashamed 
of his race, and who insists that he shall be honor: ably designated 
as other races are. 

When the Hon. Frederick Douglass exercised his undoubted 
right of choice to select a second wife, and took a white lady of 
splendid social position and acknowledged literary attainments, 
nearly every one of the one hundred and seventy-five Afro- 
American newspapers condemned him for it. The paper I edited 
at the time was one of the few that maintained that Mr. Douglass 
did perfectly right in exercising his personal preference in select- 
ing his wife. I know that the masses of the people were in sym- 
pathy with the indignant protests hurled at Mr. Douglass. The 
scaffolding under the “ precedent” upon which Senator Morgan 
rears such an imposing edifice thus falls to the ground, upon its 
ambitious architect, and the “Afro-American,” mulatto, and others, 
standing on the outside of the wreck, can afford to laugh him to 
scorn. 

It is not true, as Senator Morgan insists, that Afro-Americans 
desire to “secure their incorporation, by marriage, into the white 
families of the country.” [ maintain that the facts are all 
against Senator Morgan. The extensive hybridization of the race, 
all too true, in this country, is due to white men, not to black 
men, who.exercised, when they had it in their power to do so, 
their brutal authority, and who now exercise their influence of 
wealth and of social position to corrupt the women of the race, 
who everywhere are regarded as the weaker vessels. White 
men have not shown the same manly honor and Christian self- 
denial in this respect that Afro-American men have done, nor 
do they now. <Any one familiar with the facts, ag Senator 
Morgan is, knows this to be true and deplores it. The best 
white blood of the South has for two hundred years gone into 
the black race; and if it now and in the future returns to plague 
those who sowed to the wind, is it not highly puerile for these 
men now to whine like babies over their supposed misfortune, 
and appeal to the rest of mankind for sympathy, where they de- 
serve but contempt? 

it is impossible fortwo races to live as close together as the 
Anglo-Saxons and the Afro-Americans do in the South without 
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the actual fact of miscegenation asserting itself. Laws prohibi- 
ting legal unions but aggravate the matter. They may circum- 
scribe, they cannot stamp out the existence of the fact, I will 
not say the evil. It is true in the South, in the British and 
Spanish West Indies, in Brazil, in Africa itself, where whites and 
blacks are brought into contact. If any explanation were 
needed, it is furnished in the famous couplet of William Cooper: 


‘* Fleecy locks and black complexion 
Cannot forfeit Nature’s claim; 
Skins may differ, but affection 
Dwells in white and black the same.”’ 


I never saw, and Senator Morgan never saw, an Afro-Ameri- 
can who desired social equality with any Anglo-Saxon who did 
not want it with him. Afro-Americans do not seek it ; they do 
not desire it, except when it comes, as it must ever come, by 
reason of the mutual likes and dislikes of all the parties con- 
cerned. Most southern white men confound civil rights with 
social privileges. Even so good a lawyer as Senator Morgan 
does this. What, then, is to be expected of the baser sort? If 
one of these men pays for a section in a sleeping car, or a seat 
in an ordinary coach, the moment a black or yellow face appears 
upon the scene, he imagines he owns the entire car, and proceeds 
to assert his preposterous claim in the most savage and brutal 
manner. The same is true in an eating house. When Afro- 
Americans protest against this monstrous confounding of things, 
Senator Morgan, and those who share his views, cry aloud, on the 
floor of the Congress, and in the pages of THe Arena and other 
literary agents, “The niggers want social equality!” “We must 
protect our women!” and the like. Astounding is it that a whole 
nation of sixty million people can and do listen with patience to 
this sort of hypocrisy and humbug! 

The Afro-American of to-day is a new creature. Senator 
Morgan knows very little about him. He lives apart from him. 
He has no social and little business association with him. He 
sees him as he goes to and fro in the town he visits once a year at 
his home, and in Washington, where he resides the greater part 
of the year, but he has small contact with him. The eminent 
men of the race, residing in Washington, for instance,— such as 
Frederick Douglass, Minister Resident and Consul General to 
Hayti; Ex-Minister John M. Langston, John R. Lynch, Fourth 
Auditor of the Treasury; Ex-Senator B. K. Bruce, Ex-Register 
of the Treasury, Recorder of Deeds of the District; Dr. James 
M. Townsend, Recorder of the General Land Office; Mr. John 
pe Cook, Superintendent of the “colored” schools of the dis- 
trict; Bishop John M. Brown, and a hundred others at the Capi- 
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tal I could mention, men in whose homes are to be found as 
much culture, refinement, and evidences of wealth as can be 
found in the homes of the best Anglo-Saxons in the South,— 
what does Senator Morgan know about these men, who reflect 
in their successes the possibilities of the race ? 

The men who have in the past talked most about the “Race 
Problem,” have distorted the facts to fit their bed of Procrustes’ 
prejudice, and misrepresented the real condition, the real senti- 
ments, the real aspirations, of the people they arraign before the 
br of public opinion and condemn unheard as aliens, as an in- 
cumbrance upon the face of the earth, and consign with the stroke 
of the pen to Africa, to the West Indies, to anywhere, — except 
to the South, where they are, where they belong, and where they 
are going to abide, in sunshine and in shadow, until the great 
Republic shall go the way of Babylon, of Greece, and of Rome, 
“the Niobe of nations.” 

There are two sides to every question. The Afro-American, — 
who is not all black nor all yellow, but a good deal of both com- 
plexions, — understands his side of it. 

T. Tuomas Fortune. 


THE “JEWISH QUESTION” IN RUSSIA. 


Tue civilized elements of European and American society have 
recently been aroused to the intolerableness of the physical and 
moral existence of the Russian political prisoners. Much interest’ 
is just now being taken in the condition of those who love not 
wisely but too well the suffering people of their unhappy country, 
and who are treated as criminals of the most degraded kind 
because of their belief in progress and political freedom. The 
sympathy for the persecuted Russian revolutionists has prompted 
the petitioning of the Russian government and the establishment 
of an English journal in London for the purpose of advocating 
Russian political freedom and of protesting against the brutal 
treatment of the Russian reformers by their despotic and reac- 
tionary government. 

Every lover of liberty and human advancement can but feel 
gratified at this manifestation of true liberal sentiment. But it is 
at least doubtful that the agitation will cause any tangible im- 
provement in the affairs with which it concerns itself. It is, of 
course, not to be expected that the Russian autocrat will be in- 
duced to grant his subjects any sort of freedom; it is highly 
improbable that public opinion, were it most determinedly and em- 
phatically opposed to his policy, would influence the government 
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which has shown itself to be blunt and dead to all feelings, not 
excepting fear. On the other hand, if it is admitted that the 
Russian government will not yield, ‘but. will harshly oppose its 
enemies with any and all weapons deemed effective, it is illogical 
to appeal to it in the name of humanitarianism, and ask it to deal 
mercifully with the revolutionists. Since the Russian agitators 
act upon the principle that “all is fair in war,” the government 
must be allowed to go the same length. Any appearance of 
veakness on the part of the government would only encourage 
the revolutionists, and make them more aggressive. It seems, 
therefore, that enlightened public opinion can do nothing in the 
matter. It is for the Russian revolutionists themselves to esti- 
mate their strength and devise rational means of furthering their 
cause. The terroristic policy has not proved successful; it has 
done more harm than good, if, indeed, it has not done harm only 
and solely. 

But there seems to be another worthy enterprise for enlight- 
ened society of America and Western Europe to engage in with 
considerable promise of accomplishing some actual good. It has 
long neglected to put its stamp of deliberate disapproval upon 
the absurd and revoltingly unjust conduct of the Russian gov- 
ernment toward the millions of Jews living in Russian dominions 
and supporting the government by taxes and on the battlefields. 
The Jews in Russia are, of course, required to fulfil all the strin- 
gent duties of citizenship, while deprived of all enjoyment of 
rights. ‘The most ancient and barbarous prejudices are still en- 
tertained with respect to them, and all manner of restrictions are 
placed upon their most legitimate and essential activities. Every- 
body, I presume, has heard of the perpetu: il “ Jewish Question - 
in Russian politics. Every year commissions are appointed to 
investigate the matter and formulate definite suggestions as to 
legislation. It is well known that the Jews are not allowed 
to settle outside of a certain very limited circle of Russian territory. 
They are persistently regarded as the natural enemies of the 
Russian toiler and honest laborer; and they are denounced as 
conscienceless exploiters and blood-suckers. Yet the laws alone 
are responsible for even that insignificant portion of truth which 
may be admitted to constitute the basis of the charge. Every- 
thing is forbidden to them; everything is closed to them. 
Almost all opportunities, in the way of education as well as 
business, are denied to them. The government refuses to 
employ them in any capacity whatsoever ; it refuses to extend to 
them the benefit of its educational institutions; and it puts 
innumerable barriers in their way. The government drives them 
into certain kinds of disreputable and dishonest occupations by 
its repressions and persecutions, and then blames'them for their 
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conduct. At last the material condition of the Russian Jews has 
become so unendurable that even their most intolerant antago- 
nists now speak in tones of compassion. The most prejudiced 
and bigoted newspapers are now filled with descriptions of the 
extreme wretchedness of the Jewish population in Russia, It is 
confessed that they are literally starving and in a condition of 
utter helplessness. Many liberal newspapers urge the govern- 
ment to appoint another commission, and some venture to offer 
mild protests against the entire legislation directed against the 
Jews. It is pointed out that in England, France, and America, 
there is no such thing as “The Jewish Question,” because the 
Jew is permitted to do all that is lawful to citizens generally, and 
because all spheres are open to him. Being free to engage in 
any legitimate pursuit, to compete in science, industry, art, with 
all other races, there is no complaint about the Jew’s especial 
fondness for fraudulent and illicit transactions. He is seen to be 
no better and no worse than any other citizen. 

In France, some literary charlatans and hypocritical dema- 
gogues, conscious of their mental and moral poverty, try to gain 
fortune and cheap fame by slandering the Jews and stirring up 
ill feeling against them. But their shameful endeavor has no 
effect, and is contemptuously disregarded. No intelligent and 
fair man, of whatever race, doubts that the Russian Jews would 
be as honest and industrious as their oppressors pretend to be, 
were the restrictions and obstacles artificially placed in their way 
totally removed. And no one doubts that there isno valid reason, 
no decent excuse for making the Russian Jews the victims of ex- 
clusive repressive legislation. The Russian government, and cer- 
tain portions of the Russian society, are simply actuated in their 
shameful policy by religious fanaticism, bigotry, and malice. 

Does it not seem that public opinion might render material aid 
to the suffering millions of Jews in Russia by promptly and vig- 
orously taking up their defence against calumny and unmerited 
hate, and by protesting against the government’s policy? This is 
not a subject upon which any difference of opinion exists either 
in this country orin England. Ought not the magazines and 
newspapers, the lecturers and divines, the educated public gener- 
ally, raise this question for discussion and express clear and defi- 
nite opinions on the conduct of the Russian government and the 
press? Their duty seems plain. They can, if they will, solve 
this “ Jewish Question,” and compel the Russian government to 
solve it favorably to the humiliated and starving Jews. The 
Russian government, in this case, would not be likely to ignore 
the protests and appeals of enlightened and civilized society ; and 
the honest and liberal Russian newspapers and magazines would, 
finding themselves so well supported, lift their voices and de- 
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mand necessary reform in a much bolder manner than at present. 
In short, such an agitation might prove fruitful of good. Will it 
be started? Will it be sustained? I have decided to venture 
this attempt in Tur Arena, hoping to interest and enlist the 
humanitarians of this country in the service of a cause which all 
can serve and to which none may object. 

Vicror Yarros. 


Nore. It is gratifying to state that, since the above was 
written two extended and remarkable articles on the subject of 
Russian cruelty to Jews have appeared in English magazines. 
The article by Mr. Lanin in the October Fortnightly Review may 
be recommended as absolutely trustworthy and valuable for those 
who desire to learn the facts of the ease. Mr. Gladstone has 
also interested himself in the matter, and in a letter to a London 
organ devoted to the Jewish masses, has appealed to the English 
press to lift its powerful voice in behalf of the victims of Russian 
brutality and prejudice. “I have read,” wrote Mr. Gladstone, 
“with feelings of pain and horror the various statements that 
have been made concerning the sufferings of the Jews in Russia. 
The only recommendation that I can give is to invite the active 
exertions of the press to first sift the reports and then, if the facts 
be established, to rouse the conscience of Russia and of Europe 
on the subject.” It is to be hoped that the American press will 
not neglect to respond to Mr. Gladstone’s appeal. v. ¥. 


THE VARIOUS EDITIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


I HAVE noticed recently the sale of a copy of what is known 
as “ The Breeches Bible,” a name given to an edition on account 
of its print Genesis iii. 7, and is as follows: “Then the eises of 
both of them were opened, and they knew that they were naked, 
and they sewed figge tree leaves together, and made themselves 
bre U ches.” 

So it seems that the wearing of the breeches by the women, 
occurred very early in the history of the human race. 

The Bible known as the “ Bug Bible” derives its name from 
the Psalm xci. 5: “So that thou shalt not nede to be afraid for 
any bugges by night, or for the arrow that flieth by day.” 

This Bible was printed in London in 1551. (May that, not 
this, be a point from which to trace our well-known and largely 
used word, bug-bear ?) 

The book known as the “Treacle Bible” gets its name 
from the following printed in it, from Jeremiah vii. 22: “Is 


there no treacle at Gilead ? is there no physition there ?” 
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The “Conendale Bible” of 1535 has the same verse ren- 
dered thus: “Is there no rosin in Gilead? Is there no physician 
there?” (Jeremiah viii. 22.) Rosin and turpentine are regarded 
as good remedies for many diseases, even in our modern 
times. 

This reading gave a name to the first Dowat Breve, printed in 
1609. The word translated treacle was translated in other edi- 
tions rosin, turpentine, and lastly balm. 

Another Bible is called “ The Place-Makers Bible.” It was so 
called from the verse from Mat‘hew v. 9%: “ Blessed are the 
place-makers, for they shall be ca.ed the « fol” (For 
place-makers read peace-makers., 

This misprint occurred in the “Geneva Bible,” in its second 
edition in 1561. 

“The Vinegar Bible” is so called from the heading of “ The 
Parable of the Vinegar,” instead of the “ Parable of the Vine- 
yard.” (Luke xx.) 

“The Wicked Bible ” obtains its name from the leaving out of 
the negative in the seventh commandment. This edition was 
printed in 1631, and the printer was made to pay a fine of three 
thousand pounds sterling for his negligence. 

“The Persecuting Printers’ Bible” gets its name from a verse 
in Psalm exix. 161, thus rendered: “ Printers have persecuted 
me without a cause.” For printers read princes. 

The Bible known as the “ Ears to Ear Bible” had this misprint 
from Matthew xiii. 43: “ Who hath ears to ea, let him hear.” 

“ The Standing Fishes Bible” has this from Ezekiel xvii. 10. 
“ And it shall come to pass that the fishes shall stand upon it.” 
For fishes read fisherman. 

“The Idle Shepherd Bible” should have had ¢do/ instead of 
idle. The “ Discharge Bible” comes from 1 Timothy v.21; “1 
discharge thee before God.” The dis should have been omitted, 
so that it would read, “I charge thee before God.” 

“The Wife Hater Bible” gives Luke xiv. 26, thus: “If any 
man come to me and hate not his father — yea, and his own wife 
also.” , 

This reading will be found in the Bible printed at Oxford, 
England, in 1810. 

“The Rebekah Camels Bible” has this from Genesis xxiv. 61, 
“ And Rebekah arose and her Camels.” 

“The Religious Bible” gets its name from a verse in Jeremiah 
iv. 27: “Because she has been religious against me, saieth the 
Lord.” For religious, read rebellious. Other editions of the 
Bible, beside those named, have had errors in them, but in the 
language of a distinguished Bible scholar, “It is only because 
the Bible is so pure and so holy that these incongruities and mis- 
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takes are noticed; they resemble the spots on the sun, which do not 
impede the sunlight or heat.” 

One of the Bibles known as “ The Breeches Bible” is now in 
England, and bears the autograph of William Shakespeare. It is 
in the British Museum. I saw it on a late visit there. 

I have been told that there is, somewhere in Virginia, a large 
Huguenot Bible, printed in 1657. Its preface was written by John 
Calvin, and it contains the entire Psalms of David in metrical 
French, and set to the music. The Commandments and the Songs 
of Solomon are also metrically arranged and set to music. 

Gen. Marcus J. Wricart. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





A TRANSITION Ir mest be apparent to all who give much thought 
to the social and ethical conditions of our people that 
PERIOD. we are now entering one of those periods of general 


discontent which at intervals mark the ascent of man, 
a state which, while to the superficial observer may appear unsatisfactory, 
if not alarming, is nevertheless absolutely essential, an indication of the 
continued evolutionary march of the race. The fiercer aspects of the strug- 
gle now before us have, without question, been induced by the heartless- 
ness of those who should have been most considerate, who should have 
been the wise and humane guides and examples for the less favored 
of their fellowmen, but who through avarice, brutal selfishness, and 
gross immorality have wrought far greater evil than they can yet com- 
prehend. The culpable indifference of the rich toward the wearers of 
homespun ; the degradation of manhood; the indifference of society to 
those great fundamental principles of morality, right, and justice, upon 
which all enduring prosperity and progress depend are now con- 
fronted by a rising tide of moral force. Many ideas are afloat which 
are well calculated to disturb conscienceless wealth, conventional 
hypocrisy, fashionable frivolity, and criminal indifference. Thought 
is contagious and the people are thinking. Indeed, it is possible, if not 
probable, that in the near future it may be scientifically demonstrated 
that unspoken thought is a potent factor in influencing other minds; 
that from each individual there emanates a thought force that may 
infect others. And, moreover, if this be true, it follows that where 
a considerable number of people are thinking earnestly along any 
certain line, the thought waves or mental emanations must necessarily 
become powerful factors in influencing public sentiment and producing 
those rapid changes in popular feeling so frequently encountered in the 
history of a people. To many this will appear visionary, yet it must be 
remembered that up to a comparatively recent date all psychological prob- 
lems were dismissed as being unworthy of the serious consideration of 
scientists. But a few years have elapsed since leading critical minds 
undertook a systematic and strictly scientific method of collecting 
authentic data upon which they have established on a reasonably safe 
hypothesis the phenomenon of thought transference. That which acen- 
tury ago was dismissed as absurd, as hypnotism, for example, to- 
day challenges more and more the serious consideration of the master 
minds of our time. We are as yet in the ante-room of psychic discovery. 
We are beginning to suspect the possibilities of mind. Ina not far dis- 
tant day we may demonstrate the marvellous power of silent thought 
force. Andifthisisproven to be a fact, much light willbe cast on many 
strange phenomena in the history of nations in the past as well as the 
condition of thought to-day, and the rapid change which the past few 
years has wrought in public opinion, or rather the unofficially registered 
sentiment of the masses ; for it must be remembered that the rank and 
file of the people act as they have been educated and according to the 
prejudice of other days, long after the spirit of unrest and distrust has 
taken possession of their souls. To the serious observer, however, he 
who is in touch with the people, the mental attitude is unmistakable. A 
startled, uneasy, anxious condition of thought is abroad. The pulse of 
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the people is becoming quick, nervous, feverish. Everywhere there is a 
restlessness which is born of minds that are neither content with them 
selves nor their environment. Glimpses of a fairer state have visited the 
masses. They feel they are in the cellar, not simply physically but mor- 
ally and mentally. They desire to rise higher. Itis one of the great 
laws of man’s growth that when he once beholds higher altitudes, nobler 
estates and happier conditions, he henceforth bids farewell to dull con- 
tentment. To reach and possess that better estate is his mission, his duty, 
his life. The spirit of unrest fills his soul with longing. This is the con- 
dition of our people to-day. A quickened intelligence, and an instinctive 
determination to realize better conditions and gain a larger meed of jus- 
tice, have taken possession of the heart of the masses. It is folly to close 
our eyes to conditions as they exist, or seek tocry down facts which con- 
front us. If we are wise, we will place ourselves en rapport with the 
broadest spirit of the age, and demand justice, toleration, and the light 
of a three-fold education, not for one class but for all the children of 
men. 
7 maar, _ In this battle of moral ideas that confronts us, we must 
FRONTING depend chietly on the young men and women to carry the 
THE day for a higher civilization. Sad and unfortunate as the 
‘ fact is, there are few men who, like Gladstone, Henry Ward 
FUTURE. Beecher, and Victor Hugo, can grow old in service without 
losing that exuberance of spirit, that irresistible hope, and 
that abiding faith in human nature which are absolutely essential to suc- 
cess in any great movement. Asa rule old men, after long years of bat- 
tling with life’s vicissitudes, lose much of that needful faith in humanity 
which fires the blood of every true reformer. They lose sight of the 
splendid triumphs of mankind, the glorious victories which have marked 
the ascent of humanity. They dwell chietly in the shadow, or, marking 
only the snail's pace which their brief span of existence has witnessed, 
become sceptics, frequently paralyzing in a measure every movement or 
effort born of enthusiastic hopes which look toward a higher expression 
of justice, a broader conception of freedom or a nobler idea of truth. 
Age begets Conservatism, — the negative pole of social life,— and Conser- 
vatism, notwithstanding its value in preventing reckless extremes, does 
not represent life, growth, or progress. She dwells in the shadow of the 
past. Her eyes are on the earth. Her fondest dreams haunt the ceme- 
tery of yesterday. She feels not the fire of faith, the thrill of hope, the 
exultation of a soul aglow with the afflatus of divine love. The drum 
beat of the onward marching cohorts of radical reform thrill her with 
something akin to terror. The spirit of progress, with hand pointing 
forward, with feet set toward untrod paths, with face peering into the 
future, and eyes riveted on the sun, inspires her with unmixed fear. 
Conservatism distrusts liberty, has small faith in humanity, and seeks 
refuge in increased legislation, in decaying institutions, and ‘neath the 
shadows of obsolescent precedents. The present condition of society 
calls for radically different measures. <A crisis is at hand which demands 
brave hearts, cool heads, and muscles of steel. ‘They who lead the peo- 
ple in the great reforms that are forcing themselves on this age must 
possess an abiding faith in the inherent good in humanity ; an uncon- 
querable devotion to freedom ; an earnest desire to elevate society, to 
secure justice for all the people. They must create a wide-spread spirit of 
fraternity. They must be earnest, persistent, intelligent agitators and 
educators, who understand that none but ignorant social quacks would 
seek to film over the present ulcers, ‘‘ whilst rank corruption, mining all 
within, infects unseen.’” They must know that only by frankly confront- 
ing evils as they exist can they be remedied. Only by depicting life as 
it is in juxtaposition to life as it would be if we had more justice, can a 
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loftier era be inaugurated, and they must plead the cause of the poor, 
the wretched, the outcasts, the sinners and sinned against, who suffer 
so much, and have so little to make life joyous. They must awaken 
in the people a spirit of divine love, kindle the flame of hope, exalt 
their souls and make them irresistible. The era of moral force is at 
our door. We are fronting a future throbbing with undreamed-of 
possibilities. The destiny of this great civilization lies largely in the 
hands of the rising generation — our young men and women — who, with 
the able reinforcement from those chosen few among the silvering heads 
who always constitute a splendid minority in the struggle for human 
progress, must carry forward the unfurled standard of freedom, frater- 
nity, and justice. 

It isasingular fact that when a great wrong 

CONSERVATISM _ is assailed the doers of the evil frequently rely 

: chiefly on ultra conservatism to screen and save 
AND them from their merited punishment. It is by no 
IRTOTT ' means an uncommon spectacle to witness frivolity 
SENSUALISM hiding behind the cloak of austerity, vice crouch- 
AN UNHALLOWED ing beneath the mantle of respectability, im- 
morality seeking refuge under the drooping 
ALLIANCE. wings of ultra conservatism. Probably no more 
forcible example of this has occurred in recent 
years than that illustrated in the events following Mr. Stead’s disclosures 
in the Pall Mall Gazette. Here a brave, earnest worker for true morality 
exposed to view a picture of moral depravity that horrified and sickened 
the world. It was a thrilling narration of facts; at once a graphic 
picture of the daily doings of many of the nobility of Britain, and a 
story of moral depravity which far eclipsed in infamy the horrors of the 
Inquisition of the Middle Ages. For the Inquisition struck only at 
physical life, while the creatures of lust, known in the fashionable 
world as Lords and Nobles,— had seized for the base gratification of 
their depraved natures the most sacred flower in creation’s garden, the 
rose of female purity, and polluted it. They thrust into the Tartarus of 
social and moral death sweet, innocent lives who had been foully 
decoyed to ruin, after they had robbed themJof the supreme treasure of 
womanhood. This was the revelation made by Mr. Stead to the world. 
It was a brave, bold deed in behalf of purity and defenceless womanhood; 
but it unveiled iniquity in high places, and for this exhibition of moral 
heroism which should have won for him a tribute of undying love from 
every soul haunted with lofty ideals, from every man and woman who 
valued virtue at its worth, and from every home that dotted the hills and 
dales of christendom where chastity was enthroned; for this splendid 
deed, Mr. Stead was incarcerated in prison, while the real criminals, 
reeking in the foulest iniquity that mind of man can conceive, went 
forth unscathed. They had money, caste, and the strongholds of 
conservatism at their command. 

Another striking illustration of conservatism protecting vice by assail- 
ing all who seek to purify life, in the only way in which society can 
ever be purged of immorality, was witnessed in the attempted sup- 
pression of the ‘*‘ Kreutzer Sonata.’’ Here we had what, to the superficial 
observer, must have appeared a most anomalous combination, — ultra 
conservatism, joined hand in hand with the sensualism of society, in a 
vituperous assault on the bold, brave, Russian count, who stands 
a moral pillar in the far East, carrying out as nearly as possible what he 
conceives to be the truth; denying self everything that he may by life, 
example, and influence better and gladden the lives of his fellowmen. 
He was instantly subjected to the basest misconception, his work 
placed under the ban because he revealed a phase of social life alarmingly 
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prevalent at the present time in every civilized land; because he dared 
to point out the result of sensual alliances in their true light. Is it not 
significant that while works which possess moral vitality, which com- 
pel people to think, which carry the germ of moral revolution are so 
fiercely assailed by conservatism, one hears little or nothing against 
the works of Zola, although all will admit that his writings are morally 
enervating; that he stands for no worthy ideal; that he has never felt 
the fire of a holy desire to lift humanity and elevate the thoughts of 
mankind; that he seeks not to make the world better, purer, or truer? 
Nor do we hear anything against Byron who clothed vice in royal 
raiment, who was a master in the art of making iniquity, vice, and sin 
bewitching. We hear nothing of Alexander Pope, he who, if pious from 
a religious point of view, was anything but pure in his literary work. 
These writers and numerous others whose productions are old enough 
to be termed classic, excite no outbreak of pious wrath. It is not till 
a writer touches upon evils in such a manner as to force men to think, 
not until there is a flash of light that means agitation until a higher 
morality is attained, that conservatism unites with the frivolous and 
the evilin the gay social world and strongly denotinces a work. But here, 
lest I be misunderstood, let me distinctly state that I am not arguing in 
favor of the suppression of the works above mentioned, for I believe 
the whole doctrine of paternal censorship to be pernicious and inimical 
to the best interests of civilization. I believe its positive tendency is to 
make moral imbeciles of the people; to lessen in parents, teachers, and 
society the solemn responsibility of indelibly impressing youth with 
strong, healthy moral instruction. The idea that ignorance is virtue is 
one of the most dangerous fallacies that can be entertained. Ignorance 
or innocence is a reed; virtue is an oak. Between the two there is all 
the difference that is found between extreme weakness and uncon- 
querable strength. A right education will produce a virtuous people. 
But a people raised in ignorance or surrounded by restraints, sooner or 
later become the easy prey of vice, which is ever seeking innocence, 
but which shrinks cur-like from virtue. I hold, therefore, that in the 
interest of the highest morality if for no other reason, no paternalism 
should be tolerated by our people; but there are other grave and 
weighty reasons why the foreign-born censorship idea should have no 
homein America. The pointin question, however, is not the restriction 
of immoral works, but the suppression of the works of reformers who 
seek to elevate and ennoble society by unmasking evils as they exist 
and arousing the moral instincts of the people; for in this alone lies the 
only real reformative strength. They who seek to suppress works 
which repel one from vice, which show the deadly results of licentious- 
ness and all forms of immorality, which assail evils, not as they existed 
in Greece, Rome, or the Middle Ages, but now, here and in every strata 
of our society, simply strive to film the ulcer, veil the leper, conceal 
the cancer, hide the contagion of small-pox by shrouding the victim as 
he mingles with the crowd. At first sight it imprésses one as strange 
that books which are capable of working evil in some instances, books 
which make vice alluring and throw over immorality the fascinating 
influence of gorgeously tinted pictures born of a fertile and skilful 
imagination, should be passed unnoticed, while works which are the 
product of the noblest minds and are aimed solely at the overthrow of 
evil should be so fiercely assailed. We have not far to look, however, 
for the reason. It is the reform germ that startles ultra conservatism as 
it frightens evil. Like the tones of an alarm bell at midnight fall the 
vitalizing thoughts of a soul aglow with strong moral enthusiasm upon 
the ear of the idolaters of the past as well as the doers of evil. Thus it 
was two thousand years ago when the great simple and sublime Teacher 
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of Galilee assailed the scribes, pharisees, and hypocrites of His day. 
Conservatism, at first content to sneer at this ‘‘friend of publicans and 
sinners,’ and to draw aside her cloak lest she might be contaminated 
by His touch, soon became alarmed. The impulses of a new truth rang 
in His teaching. She recognized the presence of an unconventional 
disturber. She slew Him. In judging a work or a life from an ethical 
point of view, the wise man will gauge his conclusion by the influence 
exerted: the moral or immoral force that is exhibited. Judged merely 
by the standards of polite society in His day the great Nazarene was 
what we would term a tramp, a crank, an impractical dreamer, a 
disturber of the peace. But in His life of self-denial, in His moral 
courage, and in His deeds of love and mercy we behold the grandeur of 
perfected manhood. And from His words of truth, wisdom, and tender- 
ness which ring down the ages, many of the noblest lives which have 
blossomed along the pathway of the centuries have received a broader 
and richer vision of life; have caught an inspiration born of the skies; 
have imbibed strength, which has enabled therm to serenely endure 
tortures unnameable, and which mark the highest altitudes of heroism. 
I repeat there is but one test by which we can measure a life or a book; 
the impulse, the spirit, the essential germ which is its motive power. 








